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THE MAN WITH NO GRIT. 


By Lynn Cyrit DOYLE. 
I. 
E hain’t got no grit, any how,” said Neversweat, making 
the spasmodic italics with his “cradle” ; “that’s wot’s the 
matter with him !” 

Wherein he echoed the sentiment and the verdict of the little 
camp on the head of the Wolverine. 

‘Why, when he fust come y’ere,” he continued, “I seen it. What 
kind of a galoot would ha’ let old Sheeziks play it on him like he 
did! Down thar in the shute, he had ’im fouled right enough, and 
never took the chance. Up on the bluff yonder, he could ha’ fired 


? 


” 


him to——’ 

“But then,” broke in Bill Spreight—or, as he was more 
commonly called, “ Sprightly Bill”—“ you’re plumb forgetting up at 
Doland’s dance, how he doused the row. He crawled old Hank’s 
frame right enough ; when me and you stood by. Somebody might 
have got hurt that night.” 

“Thet warn’t nothin’,” returned the other ; “but thar, you’re 
alw’ys stickin’ up for the fool, Bill. Is you goin’ ter marry him by 

You take my word for it: he hain’t got no more 
grit in him than ’II——_ Why, here he comes. He looks a pretty 
specimen to be took up with! But thenI never reckoned as you 
had much taste. Why don’t yer git a blue bandanner to match 
them doeskins ?” 

Miram Low walked up to where the two men were at work ; and 
Neversweat, who seldom cared to endanger his health by overwork, 
turned his spade over and sat upon it, lighted his pipe, and struck an 
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attitude which might have led an utter stranger into the belief that he 
was studying out some weighty problem in hydrostatics. Under this 
hypnotic influence he soon lay back, and fell asleep. 

Mr. Low’s dress did not warrant too great an assumption of 
arrogance ; and yet it suited him. He wore only a pair of rough 
brown “overalls,” and a grey nondescript shirt. One leg of his 
overalls was tucked into a red-topped boot ; the other—what there 
was of it—floated gracefully upon the breeze. The broad brim of 
his hat, to put it mildly, had seen better days. The fout ensemble 
was decidedly picturesque. 

When he had first come to the camp, old Hank remarked that he 
looked “an or’nary kind of a pup.” But old Hank was accustomed 
to “size people up” too hastily. A truer observer of human nature 
might have looked farther below the surface, and at least noticed that 
the man’s boots were trim and dainty. There was, too, in the well- 
trimmed face a dim outline of serious humour—a kind of “ guide- 
light” to good-fellowship. And yet the man kept aloof from his 
kindred : his only friend in the camp was Mr. Spreight. 

“T ain’t much,” he had said seriously when he first came on to the 
Wolverine, as a kind of apology for the infliction; “but I just 
strayed here.” And he did not feel himself called upon for further 
explanation. 

Not that the question of where he might have “strayed” from 
was ever likely to rival politics as a direct cause of the decrease of 
population in the camp ; but, lately, on several occasions, he had 
refused to take umbrage at speeches that were intended to insult 
him, and this had given in the camp a general impression of 
cowardice. They did not all notice, as Bill Spreight had done, that 
he might come forward, perhaps, to another’s protection more 
quickly than he would do for his own, 

The perfect unconceit of the man allowed of few insults being 
possible. 

“Maybe he’s a gaol-bird,” Neversweat had said one day, not 
knowing that Low was within hearing ; “and when they git on his 
track, he'll be took back East to roost.” 

“T never cracked myself up for anything different,” Low had said 
quietly, stepping forward ; “and maybe as such I’ve fallen in good 
company.” . 

He had also, now and again, shown signs of a knowledge beyond 
that of the ordinary miner. 

One wet and windy night, a few men who had braved the ele- 
ments sat about in old Hank’s saloon waiting perhaps for tne 
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weather to clear up, or for others to join them before “ putting in the 
night.” In the interim, they were being entertained by a fellow who 
went by the name of Nabob, and who had, chiefly owing to the 
ignorance of his audience, obtained some reputation of having a 
knowledge of the classics. Mr. Low entered the saloon, and stood 
just inside the doorway as if uncertain whether it was more congenial 
to him to be inside or out. The water was dripping freely from the 
hem of his long coat ; and the light from the large old-fashioned 
lantern that he held touched his serious, undecided face with such a 
dryness that several of the bystanders gave vent to something like a 
titter. This. was the signal for Nabob to say something funny. 
Waving his hand towards the intruder, he said, in a stage “aside” : 

“ Diogenes—and his lantern.” 

“ And I reckon,” returned Low drily, looking up, “that he'll 
have to hunt around here a long time to find an honest man.” 

It was, perhaps, the knowledge that he was misunderstood by 
these people that made him so retiring ; his seriousness, and deep, 
keen humour had little part with the frivolities about thecamp. But 
at least he had one friend: a man who dd understand him, and 
with whom _he, too, felt thoroughly at ease—and that was Bill 
Spreight. 

Bill had come “up country” more for his health’s sake than for 
profit ; and, as so often happens, he had done far better than most of 
the adventurous spirits about him. 

Few people could divine the reason why he had fallen into so 
deep a friendship with Low ; nor could they understand how it had 
come about, for the latter was so reticent. They did not know how 
one simple touch of sympathy had leavened the whole affection, and 
made a bond never to be broken. They did not know how, when 
Low first struck the camp, he had been attracted by the somewhat 
erratic movements of a slightly built man who was carrying a log of 
wood up the hill in front of him. As the man swayed from side to 
side under what to Low, who was in full possession of the rudest 
strength, appeared but a slight burden, he thought him drunk. 
‘Seems as though his ballast had got shifted a little, and he don’t 
exactly answer to his rudder,” said Low, smiling, to himself. But 
when the other presently threw the log from his shoulder in a 
paroxysm of coughing, Low went quickly to him. 

“You don’t seem exactly: up to that kind o’ work to-night, old 
friend,” he said, using an old-time phrase and throwing the heavy 
log across his broad shoulders as though it had been but a garden 


rake. 
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“Not exactly,” returned Bill Spreight ; “but it ain’t anything. 
There, I’m all right now. Come, give it to me.” 

He of course referred to the log. 

“Oh no ; not much !” returned Low, expressively. “ I’ll take the 
liberty of leaving it at your shanty as I pass by, if it’s all the same to 
you. You lead the way, old friend. Steady now: its uphill, and 
there ain’t no train to catch.” 

Bill Spreight was a favourite in the camp, but he had not 
received much of this practical kind of sympathy ; and the simple 
manfier of the act at once sank a deep impression in his heart. 
Perhaps it was intensified by the fact that he was feeble. The sick 
are prone to religion, and susceptible to kindness. 

On Low’s part, he was friendless and a stranger, and this man’s 
weakness seemed to appeal to his great strength for protection. He 
felt his heart go out to him, without, perhaps, quite understanding why. 

So they went up towards the camp together, and came presently 
to a neat little “ frame ” house that was Spreight’s dwelling. 

“ Thank you kindly,” said Bill. . . . “Come in, Mr.— Mr.—” 

“Miram Low. Miram’s near enough though.” But he would not 
go in, and put the log down against the little wood-shed. 

Many a time after this he carried Bill’s wood and water, and they 
who wondered at the friendship little thought how Miram made 
many a trip five miles or so back into the mountains, to bring heavy 
loads of water from the sulphur springs, in the hope’that it would 
help his friend. And perhaps it did ; but for all that, he got weaker 
and seemed to fade away. 

It followed naturally that Low was soon introduced to the 
Spreight household : in fact he became almost one of the family. 
Mrs. Spreight could not fail to recognise the vast fund of affection 
that he lavished on her son ; and, moreover, she saw that it was 
genuine. 

It was on the occasion of his third visit that Low saw Leah, 
Mrs. Spreight’s orphan niece. Through the open window against 
which he sat he could see her coming down the narrow path out of 
the cafion that led back to the little school-house, whence she had 
come ; for, being a girl of some little knowledge and a spirit of 
independence, when the former schoolmaster had been permanently 


’ disabled by Tom Sheath, senr., because he had tried to correct 


Tommy Sheath, junr., she took over the position of “teacher” that 
had been offered to her, and maintained order where a male teacher 
would perhaps have failed. 

When Low saw her coming straight towards the house, he rose, 
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and would have made some excuse for a hurried departure, for he 
was far too humble in his opinion of himself ; or, perhaps, where a 
woman was concerned, he might iustly have been deemed a coward. 

But he was also too simple-minded to frame an excuse on the spur of 
the moment : consequently he found were trapped. 

Of course he knew the “ school-ma’am,” as she was styled in the 
camp ; and he had also heard of her many good qualities, perhaps 
rather roughly expressed. But to meet her face to face; to catch 
the full expression of her eyes meeting his, he felt would be an 
embarrassing ordeal. On the other hand, he had much of’ the 
Western gallantry within him. He would not have liked even his 
friend Bill to know-how he had one wet day come upon a very dis- 
tinct little footprint, in the pathway up the cafion, that had interested 
him far more than a bear’s track would have done ; and which he had 
afterwards thought upon far more perhaps than was necessary. But 
then, most likely, many another man in that same camp had just 
such another rough sweet secret in his heart, of which Miss Leah, 
unconsciously enough, had been the originator: for she and 
Mrs. Spreight were the only two women who had ventured to the 
spot. And Bill’s mother, good, homely old soul, did not wear such 
dainty shoes. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” said Mrs. Spreight with kindly hospi- 
tality, as Low tried to make good a retreat. She was old ; and her 
lips had a habit of twitching always, which made her mumble the 
words ; and when she was not speaking it appeared as though she 
mumbled to herself. She had little part now left in the outer world, 
and lived only for her son, and for Leah. While Low hesitated, 
Miss Leah, in all her glory, burst in upon them. 

In all the glory of youth and maidenhood ! She was not like other 
women, with whom perhaps she had had little contact. Her grace 
had borrowed of the redwood, and her freshness seemed to have 
caught something of the buckeye. A freedom went with her always, 
as the freedom of the wind that blows against the mountain. She 
was frank, and free, and open as the blue sky and stars that kept 
eternal watch over the great peaks up on the snow-clad range, and 
over the little baby peaks below. ‘To Low she looked pure and 
spotless as the bosom of the mother peak that seems, in the distance, 
to pillow the baby peak upon her snowy breast. 

Simultaneously with her entrance, Bill’s face too had lighted up. 

There had been no introduction—perhaps the fact that Leah had 
outgrown her childhood was still overlooked—but she came straight 
to where Low sat and took the chair beside him. 
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*T must thank you, Mr. Low,” she said in a rich young voice; 
“ for all your goodness to my cousin.” 

Miram blushed like a great overgrown boy. 

“Tt ain’t much,” he stammered out, ‘‘ Me and Bill there under- 
stand one another, Miss Leah.” 

He looked over to where Spreight lay ; and the single glance of 
each showed the girl how much these two hearts were in sympathy, 
one with the other. And the fact made her bestow such a smile 
upon Low that he was sorely embarrassed. 

“* Keep your praise, Miss,” he faltered, “for better folks than me. 
. . . « It was like this”—he spoke on through sheer nervousness— 
“your cousin there ain’t so very strong, and... . well, I am. 
That's it.” 

Leah looked up into his face. This man was so unlike the 
blustering youths about the camp. 

During this time Mrs. Spreight had been preparing the table for tea. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Low, please ; I must go and help Aunt,” said 
Leah, rising ; “ but you will stop and have some tea with us, won’t you?” 

The invitation was so infinitely different to the “ now then, come 
belly up” of the other members of the camp that Low could find no 
ready excuse. And perhaps he did not particularly want to. 

So he stayed. He did not feel quite at ease in a lady’s presence, 
but still was half glad that he had not gone away. Presently, when 
Miss Leah sang some of the old songs that he remembered, you 
couldn’t have driven him out of the shanty with a shot-gun. 

“There ain’t nothing hide-bound about that !” said Neversweat, 
turning round in the moonlight outside the window, and addressing 
several who, like himself, came there almost nightly to listen. 

When the time came to go, Low wished Bill and his mother 
good-night, heartily ; and to Leah he would have said some words 
of thanks, but somehow it was not a very great success. Outside, 
Neversweat, who just then happened to be going back down the hill, 
walked along beside him. 

** Ain’t nothing small about Miss Leah,” he remarked presently, 

*cept her feet ; and well old Sprightly knows it.” 

But Low had no ears for his companion. -He saw only the gaunt 
pines, the grey cliffs, and the great background of mountains in a 
hazy kind of recollection. And perhaps in his rough inmost thought 
he went the length of damning Neversweat’s company. He wished 
to be alone, and to think. Even the glories of a full moon which 
intensified the grandeur of nature about him went unnoticed ; for he 
was looking inward. 
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“Waal!” exclaimed Neversweat, as he broke in upon a little 
group in the saloon, where he had come quickly after bidding Low 
good-night at the crossing, “if that there cowardly Miram have got 
any kind o’ fellowship about him, it ’ud take half a day to find it.” 

“With a fine-toothed comb,” added Nabob: for which pleasantry 
old Hank stood him a drink ; which was perhaps the rarest compli- 
ment ever paid to his misguided genius. 

But Low went on day by day in his own quiet way, quite 
oblivious to any cpinion of him that the camp might entertain. 

Very often he happened to find himself up near the school- 
house at about four o’clock in the afternoon. And if Leah sometimes 
found a bunch of wild flowers placed just inside the window against 
her desk when she went in the morning, she felt instinctively, some- 
how, who had put them there. So things went on for a long time, 
Bill Spreight seeming to continue about in his usual condition. ' He 
was energetic, as he always had been ; and not content with merely 
supervising the few men in his employ, he often did more than, for 
his health’s sake, he should have done. 


II. 


OnE evening Spreight was returning from the flume after an 
extra hard day’s work, and, feeling in excellent spirits, instead of 
following down the race and crossing over by the planks, he took a 
short run and jumped it. But when he landed on the other side he 
fell, and a couple of men who saw that he did not recover himself 
ran quickly to the spot. When they picked him up, stains of blood 
were upon his neckerchief and shirt. They carried him home, 
where he lay all that evening in a kind of stupor. For several days 
he lay so, growing weaker, attended by his mother, Leah, and Low. 
He did not recognise them, but spoke in broken words of their 
goodness, and of his love for his cousin who had been his play- 
mate in childhood and companion in after years. 

Then came more lucid intervals, and the only available medical 
man was called in from a neighbouring camp. It was merely a 
matter of a few days ; he told them in as kindly a way as such news can 
be conveyed, that Bill would leave them ; he had ruptured a blood- 
vessel and could not possibly survive. Mrs. Spreight and Leah 
were stricken down with grief ; while poor Miram, feeling the blow 
quite as keenly as they did, could only watch and wait quietly for 
the worst ; his great heart swelled with pity. 
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In one of Bill’s quieter moments, when he appeared to be quite 
calm and self-possessed, he asked to be left alone with Leah. 
During many hours of faithful watching, Low and the girl had 
learnt the great secret that lay between them—they understood each 


other. 
When the others had withdrawn, Bill beckoned his cousin to the 


head of the bed. 

“Sit down, Leah,” he said, his tone manifesting much agitation ; 
“ for I’ve got a good bit to say. . . . and not much time left to say it 
in.” 

The girl choked back a sob. 

“Some time,” he went on, “‘ years in and out, we’ve been brought 
up together, Leah ; like brother and sister, you might say—but I say 
more. Don’t start, child. Maybeitsnewto you... . butitain’t to 
me. I’ve loved you, child, boy and man ; don’t cry, girl ; ‘cause 
I’ve got a heap to say, and to ask you. A long while back I reckoned 
to ask you to marry me; but then, you see, my health ain’t been 
just exactly so, and it didn’t seem right—but now, I’m dying—— 
There, that ll do ; give me your hand.” 

She placed her hand in his. 

“*T can feel it,” he went on; “and it's soft, like it always was ; 
but I can’t see your eyes, Leah. Are you listening ?” 

She squeezed his hand in reply. Her heart was too full to speak. 

“It isn’t any dying man’s fancy altogether, either. You see, there’s 
the claim . . . . and it brings in quite a little bit, and no signs of 
runnin’ out yet. And I always reckoned if you couldn’t share it 
with me, that it ud come to you. You see, Mother’s getting along 
now ; and you'll look after her, won’t you? . . . . And then what’s 
a lone young girl cut adrift to do?” 

For a long time both were silent. Then Bill partly raised him- 
self. 

** Will you do it, now? Then I could die, Leah ; I could die.” 

His look was so intent, so curious. The whole dying man’s soul 
seemed laid bare before her. She stooped down and kissed him. 

** Bill, poor, dear old Bill,” she faltered, “I never dreamt of 
this.” 

“It ain’t no dream, Leah,” he returned quickly ; “nor yet a 
passing fancy. If you don’t maybe love me in that kind of way, 
you see it-won’t make much difference ; it ain’t as if it was for long.” 

Poor girl, how could he divine what was in her heart? She had 
never thought of him in any other light than that of a brother. She 
loved him very dearly—more dearly than any other living being, ex- 
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cepting. . . . excepting—— She could not think quite clearly with- 
out more time. Perhaps in her quick woman’s perception it flashed 
before her how the possession of the little claim might stand between 
Low and her for ever. He was so simple, and so just. She 
remembered how on many occasions he had led her to understand, 
by his actions and manner, that even as she stood now he looked up 
to her .as to something far above his reach. 

Then Mrs. Spreight, thinking that they had been long enough 
alone, came softly into the room. And presently, when Low entered, 
Leah stood back and he advanced to take his friend’s hand. 

‘* Why, you’re looking a pile better, Bill,” he said quietly, noting 
the brightened face and mistaking its import ; “ you’ll pull through 
all right now.” 

But Bill only shook his head. 

‘Then Leah, her eyes wet with tears, told them of his dying wish. 
This union had been always Mrs. Spreight’s dearest wish ; but now, 
what did it matter? 

Miram Low bent his head, yet it was he who rose to the occasion. 

“Don’t refuse, Miss,” he said, not daring to look up. “It is a 
dying man’s wish,” he added imploringly, intending none but the 
girl to hear him ; “and it ’ll make him happy. Poor old Bill !”—he 
looked towards the bed—“ let him down easy, Miss Leah.” 

Many a time, coming back from the old school-house, he had 
called her “‘ Leah,” and perhaps a litt'e more besides. 

The only movement within the room was in the old mother’s 
lips, which moved even more convulsively than was habitual, and 
gave a strange pathos to her silent grief. 

Outside, the tall redwoods bowed their heads in the breeze that 
had sprung up, and seemed to hold some mystic converse one with 
the other. The swollen race glided on silently and undisturbed 
down the cajion, sighing only faintly in the distance, where it 
dropped over in a cascade into the deep ravine beneath. And they 
who watched anxiously around Bill’s bed waited patiently for the 
rising of the sun that was te dawn upon Miss Leah’s strangely hastened 
nuptials. 

At last the faint awakening of the little camp was heard below. 
The sick man lay more exhausted ; and it seemed that what should 
take place in his lifetime must be done without delay. So Miram 
hastened to the camp to fetch the Justice of the -Peace—who was 
also the proprietor of the drug-store and grocery—to perform that 
ceremony which should well-nigh break his‘heart. The chill darkness 
of the morning found an echo in his breast. 
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But no time was to be lost : at the rising of the sun Bill Spreight 
would die—if he died that day. 


III. 


Five years had passed away since that eventful morning. Still 
there seemed little external alteration in the camp. Any one well 
acquainted with the ground might have noticed furrows and ditches 
here and there where formerly there had been sage, and chapparal, 
and rock. The “ pay-dirt” had nearly all played out, so that the 
actual fortune-hunters of the place numbered only a few souls, and 
the harmless Chinese scavengers. These latter worked over the old 
ground again, and seemed content with leavings only ; it was a very 
rare occurrence indeed, in any mining camp, for a Chinaman to strike 
a fresh “ lead.” 

But the place was thriving and busier than it had been formerly, 
and farther back in the bluffs operations were in full swing, for 
quartz-crushing machinery had taken the place of the rougher 
implements of a bygone prosperity. And the man who had, at 
considerable expense, opened up this new “ seam” and so saved the 
little camp from desertion, was none other than Bill Spreight. 

On that eventful morning, five years ago, the dearest wish of his 
heart had been realised as he lay, as was supposed, upon his dying 
bed. After the strange and solemn ceremony had been performed— 
and they who took part in it had felt as though they were the actors 
in some pathetic drama—he sank back, and had been mourned as 
dead. For three days and nights he lay in a comatose state, taking 
no food, and scarcely seeming to breathe. Then he rallied. Leah 
was in the room watching, alone, when he opened his eyes. 

“ Leah,” he had said, trying to rise up, “I have been asleep a 





long time.” 
** Yes,” she answered, tears of joy rising to her eyes ; ‘‘ you have 
slept for three whole days, Cousin... . my... . husband x 


Bill started up. 

“ Then it wasn’t all a dream !” 

“No,” said Leah quietly, placing his head back upon the pillow, 
and kissing his forehead ; “I am your wife, and you are better.” 

“ Yes, aheap .... Where’s mother ?—and old Miram? I’ve been 
a-dreaming queer things about you.” 

The frantic joy of Mrs. Spreight may well be passed over. For 
several days she went about mumbling the praise of God. 
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But Low stayed all that day ; and when the calm, still evening 
began to darken into night, he returned to the camp. Every day he 
went up to sit with his friend, and to cheer him along the road of 
convalescence. And in all these times it may have been only chance 
that he and Leah did not meet. So he worked hard, and began to 
prosper, and, if possible, seemed even less sociably inclined towards 
his fellows. 

Neversweat, perhaps divining something of the reason, was the 
only man who made any slight advances of friendship ; but these, 
rough and well-meant as they were, Low studiously rejected. 

“Git out o’ this yer heathen ! ” said Neversweat one day, bestow- 
ing a half-contemptuous kick upon an unfortunate Chinaman who 
was working in the ditch beside him; “or else say something. 
Derned ef you don’t remind me of thet dunderheaded Miram 
Low !” 

And yet when Low sat beside his friend’s bed, he had much to 
say, and was a cheerful, good companion. But when Bill was able 
to be about again, he wondered why Miram, who became his 
manager and most confidential friend and adviser, would come but 
little to his hodfse. 

“ You see,” he explained one day, “ you’re a married man now, 
Bill ; and it’s different.” 

Spreight accepted this brief explanation ; and perhaps it did not 
ever occur to him that when, on rare occasions, Low did go home 
with him to have a friendly chat, it always happened that Leah was 
away upon some errand. If he noticed that his wife was not so 
girlish as formerly, he attributed it to the matrimonial state, and the 
consciousness of her increasing responsibility and position in the 
camp. He had also noticed, perhaps, that marriage has often a 
sobering influence upon the vivacious: and if he saw only that 
Leah did all her wifely duties, a trustful husband does not look too 
deep below the surface. 

An observant outsider might perhaps have fancied that she went 
her way quietly, as a noble woman who follows closely upon the 
heels of some great mission: like the keen hunter who, having fallen 
upon the track of a band of elk, follows it by day, and at night builds 
his fire and lies down beside it to get what rest he may, until he shall 
at last be rewarded by a sight of the quarry. 

So things progressed—with some ; with others they did not pro 
gress so favourably—and might have so drifted peacefully (to all 
outward appearances) to the end, had not Miram Low met with an 
accident. 
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One evening, nearly at dusk, he was returning from high up 
above the ledge where he and a small party had been “ prospecting ” 
what promised to bea likely “seam.” A light snow had fallen 
during the day, which perhaps made the descent-a trifle more 
dangerous than it would otherwise have been. Miram hurried also 
to be back before the closing of the mines.. He came down reck- 
lessly, partly running, partly sliding ; catching at the dwarf shrubs, 
and swinging here and there by the trailing boughs of some scrub 
oak, until within a short distance cf the ledge. Here he had 
intended to slacken up and proceed more cautiously ; but missing 
the overhanging limb of a “ black-jack ” at which he aimed, he went 
falling, sprawling downwards—-over the ledge. As he disappeared 
those who had followed him, only a trifle more cautiously, sent up 
a frenzied shout of dismay as they saw what had taken place. 

The cry reached the ears of several men down on the side of the 
cafion ; they looked up, thén casting away their tools, ran hurriedly 
along the ravine towards the spot where Low was falling. 

The ledge over which he had fallen was a kind of shelf, probably 
originally formed by the yearly migration of the buffalo, elk, and 
**black-tail” that came down every “fall” from ‘the snow-clad 
regions where existence is possible to them only in the summer 
months. It started abruptly from the valley of the ravine near the 
mines, and, curiously enough, although the cajion inclined slightly 
downwards to the camp, this ledge gradually went upwards, in 
stretches, being fairly level, then breaking upwards all at once into 
steep rocky steps, slippery, overgrown, jagged and blocked here and 
there by fallen trees. Over these portions one unaccustomed would 
think it wonderful even for a mountain-sheep to pass: and yet the 
bulky elk will traverse such: places with ease, and give one a less 
likely shot than in running headlong through the timber. 

It is a wonderful sight to come suddenly upon a band of elk, 
perhaps feeding in some little, sequestered: nook: amongst them, 
in “running” time, there will be a fine old bull. With head erect, 
his wide-spreading horns (with perhaps nine “ points”) look almost 
like the branches of a withered tree, and with such an impediment 
upon his head you would think it impossible that he could escape 
you through the thick timber ; yet, in a second, he will outstretch 
his neck, lay his horns down tightly against his body, and lead off his 
little harem at a headlong trot through places, and between the 
trunks of trees, where there seems barely room for his body alone to 
pass. 

Where Low had fallen, the ledge winded its way round the 
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bluffs to the northward at an elevation of some three hundred feet. 
In places the walls of the cliff were sheer and rugged, straight down 
to the ravine beneath ; but in other places, again, perhaps there had 
from time to time been landslips, or the frosts of each returning 
winter had crumbled away the softer rock and sandstone, which 
had afterwards been overgrown with shrubs and straggling cedars 
until they looked, round the great sweep of the caiion, like the huge 
buttresses of some gigantic fortification. 

Any other man than Miram Low would of course lave fallen 
down where there was a sheer drop sufficient to crush a man’s body 
toa pulp. But several of the best marksmen on the Wolverine had 
shot at him without effect ; and this same luck, or Providence, stood 
by him now. He landed on the back of one of these natural 
buttresses, and slid, rolled, and fell by turns, down and down, almost 
to the foot of the cajion, scratched and bruised—and stunned ! 
Such things are in the hands of God. 

There was a case within my knowledge where an immense 
hoilow iron “tee” was being raised by acrane. A man went up 
inside it, to steady the chain ; it was perhaps a reckless act. When 
about twenty feet from the ground, thechain snapped. The casting, 
weighing several tons, was smashed to pieces ... . . The man _ ex- 
tricated himself, almost without a scratch! Several years after, he was 
standing upon a plank lodged upon two barrels, when one of them 
slipped. He fell backwards froma height of about /wo feet .... and 
his neck was broken. But such cases are common enough. It is 
seldom that the adventurous spirit meets with a romantic death ; and 
few explorers die in their boots. 

But it was a strange coincidence that Leah should have been just 
then passing up the cafion on her way from the camp: she had 
reached that very spot and’ saw the accident. Another strange fact 
is that a woman, who may faint at the sight of a snake, rises superior 
to a man, perhaps, in occasions of this kind. 

Leah did not scream, nor shout even, as the men had done 
above her, but ran quickly, regardless that the trailing vines laid 
rude fingers on her dress and detained her bonnet in hostage. 

She knew only that some poor man had suffered. She did not 
know that it was Low. 

When she saw him her heart, that had been swelling for these 
past five years, seemed to burst within her. As she tried to raise the 
prostrate man’s head, all the world without seemed dead. She 
stooped down and kissed him again and again. 

“My darling!” she cried, “ why cid I do it? Why did we not 
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go away together, long ago ; long ago! Was it my sin? Ah!——’ 
With one hand she threw back the hair that had fallen down upon 
Low’s face. “Ah! .... Ah!” she moaned. And anemboldened, 
brazen-faced little striped gopher looked inquiringly from behind 
the shelter of a neighbouring log. 

But, behind, Bill Spreight stood over her, pale and stolid. He 
had come more quickly than the rest, and now stood transfixed by 
what he heard. 

Instinctively she turned and faced him. For one brief moment 
she despised him for standing there, offering no assistance in such 
an emergency. 

“Oh Bill,” she said with blanched features, “ he is dead !” 

Bill stepped back a pace, as though he would have turned away ; 
then shaking his manhood back again, as he might have done a 
cloak that had slipped from off his shoulders, he came forward. 

“ Poor old Miram !”’ he said, and knelt down beside his wife. 

Neversweat, as might almost have been supposed, was the man 
who produced a small tin of whisky, such as it was ; and, be it said 
to his rough credit, he gave it ungrudgingly. 

After the first gulp or two, Low opened his eyes and looked 
vacantly around him. 


IV. 


BILt SpREIGHT did not sleep that night. 

At about midnight, he rose up quietly, and taking the long rifle 
from the corner of the room in which he usually slept, stole softly 
out into the night. 

The calm, still, peaceful night was in ill-accord with his wild 
thoughts. A thin chill mist rose up from the cajion ; and the great, 
quiet, full moon seemed almost to look down upon him with a touch 
half reproachful, half pitying, for he was bent upon a tragic mission. 

He had reasoned long and calmly with himself, now that he had 
learnt the truth which blotted out all the love of life. He felt 
really, now, how ill he was, and that the disease from which he had 
so long suffered had tightened its grip upon him. Only happiness, 
peace, and the great desire to live had sustained him so long. Now, 
all that was.wiped away. The world stood a blank before his hazy 
eyes. Why should he live? Moreover, what right had he to live ? 
He stood only in the way of the happiness of those he loved. 

He intended to go well beyond earshot from the house—and 
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there blow his brains out. And he did not go in any hurry and 
bustle (like your man who tells the girl of his heart that he must 
destroy himself, and then turns up at the usual hour the next evening 
looking’very sheepish), but quietly, like a man who meant business. 

He lost no time either in thinking about the awful deed that he 
was about to commit, but walked quickly to a spot almost a quarter 
of a mile from home, high up on the side of the cajion, opposite the 
ledge where Low had fallen. Here he sat down on a rock in a 
small clearing ; and the moon looked down with some compassion 
upon his white face. 

He took a piece of string from his pocket and tied it with a big 
loop on to the trigger of the rifle. Then he pushed the catch 
forward, setting the “ hair trigger” so that the shot would be fired 
almost unconsciously, placed the muzzle against his temple, and was 
just raising his foot to the loop, when he heard a sharp panting 
sound close behind him, and turning quickly round came face to 
face with a wolverine—that strange sloth-like animal which generally 
prefers to roam higher up the mountain-side, near the timber-line ; 
but perhaps this one had beer sent by Providence upon a special 
errand. 

Fancying himself menaced by a dangerous foe (so strange a 
thing is man, even in the direst extremity), hardly realising what he 
did, Bill raised the rifle to his shoulder, and being set upon the 
“ hair-trigger,” it went off unawares. 

The large shaggy animal fell back a pace or two half undecided, 
then turning, shambled off as quickly as its short legs and fatness 
would allow, grunting hysterically, and now and again seeming to 
fall forwards and roll farther and farther down into the ravine. 

Now Bill sat down. The weapon in his hand was harmless 
enough, for he had brought no extra ammunition. Then he began 
to think. 

The deed that he had been about to commit presented itself to 
him in its true selfish light, and he thought for the first time of his 
mother. What utter grief it would have caused her, poor dear old 
soul, to know that he, her son, had taken God’s work upon his own 
hands. His removal still seemed to his diseased mind of the same 
necessity ; but he must devise some better plan of achieving it. 

Out there in the calm, he could reason more logically with his 
inner self. He saw all now in its true light : how Low and Leah 
had loved one another, but had sacrificed themselves to him, and to 
his selfishness. Not because he was dying altogether, either ; for he 
judged aright that they would go on in the same’ self-immolation, 
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uncomplaining and with honour, to the end. Miram Low of course 
knew nothing of what had taken place, and Leah was innocent of the 
words and the revelation of her franticness. 

All these things he saw out there in the clear moonlight ; and it 
seemed to him that his should now be the sacrifice : his death would 
put matters straight, and perhaps undo the harm that he had so un- 
consciously committed. He was doing, it seemed to him, no great 
sin, because in any case he would not have lived Jong—he was 
thinking of himself almost.as though he had already departed. But 
his mother . . . . she must never know that he took his own life: 
the shock would kill her—then he would be a murderer indeed ! 
Nor must Leah know. 

Then perhaps he saw why God had sent the wolverine. He 
must not be too hasty, but think also of others. With these strange 
thoughts in his heart, he returned quietly to his home ; even noticing 
upon the way the majestic glory of the midnight scene about him. 
He had not been missed. 

Day dawns alike upon those whom a bountiful Providence hath 
blessed, and upon the weary. 

Bill Spreight rose up, ate his breakfast, and went down to the 
mines like a man who might (to all outward appearances) live for 
ever. In his little private lobby he shut himself in like a man who 
had much business to attend to. He took from his private drawer 
the will that he had made some years before, when he had not so 
much to leave behind him if his great call should sound. It was 
merely a rough home-made draft (but such are often more binding 
than the lawyers make them) in which he solemnly assigned all 
worldly possessions to his wife, and his soul to a merciful Heaven ; 
but it was duly witnessed, and after glancing it over he seemed con- 
tent, and put it back again in its place. 

Then he sat down and wrote what seemed a very studious letter. 
This he read over and over again, glancing uneasily about him ; then 
he folded it carefully, put it in an envelope, and having sealed that 
to his satisfaction, wrote this address in a bold but untaught hand: 

“TO WHOEVER MAY FIND 
OPEN QUICKLY AND READ 
For Gop’s SAKE.” 
There was nothing strange in the fact that he had brought his rifle 
with him that morning, and also ammunition in his pouch—it was 
his custom ; and, on more than one occasion it had served him in 
good stead. 
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Low had beer only severely shaken in his fall, and feeling almost 
recovered he set out alone, about noon, for the mines. 

When he had proceeded only about half way up the cafion 
between Spreight’s claim and the camp, he was surprised by the sharp 
crack of a rifle shot not more than fifty yards distant. He ran 
hurriedly to the spot ; for it was not likely that the shot had been 
fired at any game so close to the camp. 

He fell back a pace, as he came full upon the body of his friend. 
His keen eye caught at once the awful wound by which Bill had 
died and the bold inscription on the envelope that was attached to 
the trigger of the rifle by a string. 

“ Open quickly —— 
For God’s sake,” 
he read ; and without another thought he detached the string from 
off the trigger and broke open Bill’s last letter. 

As he glanced at the contents the blood seemed to stand still in 
his veins : 

“To whoever may find my body,” the letter read, “act quickly ! 
For a wife and mother’s sake, shift my body into some natural 
position, so that what has happened appears an accident. Do this 
at once, and God’s blessing and a dead man’s thanks will reward 
you, whoever you may be. “ BILL SPREIGHT.” 

Perhaps no one in the camp excepting Miram Low would have 
seen the whole purport of those simple words at a glance; and 
perhaps no one else would have seen the importance of immediate 
action. Low saw how thoughtful of others his friend had been even 
in his insanity. ; 

“How poor old Bill must have suffered,” he thought, “ before 
doing such an awful thing.” 

He did not guess that any other cause than disease had led up 
to such a climax: nor did he ever know what part he himself had 
played in this domestic drama. But his heart was too full, and the 
blow too sudden to allow of much thought. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he ran a little way down the cajion 
and brought back a log of wood that would at any other time have 
sorely taxed even his great strength. ‘The sight of the log had 
immediately suggested something to his quick mind. 

Another man having heard the shot also, had come to the spot 
more slowly. He, too, would have gone straight up to where the 
body lay, but seeing someone else coming to the spot he stood back 
behind a small shrub, and Low;in going for the log had passed 
almost within arm’s length of him. Then Neversweat, for it was he, 
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glided quickly across the pathway and behind a clump-of azaleas ; 
here, lying down full length, he drew himself along like an Indian to 
the very edge of the clump, where he lay effectually concealed 
within a few yards of the dead man. 

Low returned with the log. Seeing the letter on the ground, 
where he in his haste no doubt had dropped it, he stooped hastily 
to pick it up, and, looking round as a criminal might have done, 
thrust it quickly into the bosom of his red shirt. 

The concealed man watched, as a catamount would watch a jack- 
rabbit. 

Miram lost no time. Dragging the body round, he piaced the 
feet upon the log, and put the rifle partly underneath the man, with 
its muzzle pointing to the wound. Really, it looked as tnough the 
man had stumbled across the log and accidentally shot himselr. 

Miram Low looked ruefully at his work : 

“Tt looks peaceful, and natural enough, too,” he signed ; and 
then walked dejectedly away. 

‘**So-ho !” thought Neversweat. ‘‘ Then I didn’t misjudge ye so 
powerful much after all. You're a pretty beauty, you are!” 

Then he slipped away in the opposite direction, and was back at 
the mines before Low. 

As the latter, his head bowed down, wended his way along the 
canon, he thought of many things—and somehow the image of Leah 
seemed to float hazily before his eyes. He felt that the letter had 
adhered to his skin by the blood that was upon it. And this fact, 
if such had been needed, made him swear by the memory of his 

ead friend that nothing should ever rack the secret from him. Bill 
should be honoured, dead, as he had been when living. A mere 
suspicion of the truth he knew would be Mrs. Spreight’s death-blow, 
though she might survive the news that her son had died by mis- 
adventure. But he thought of Leah—poor widowed Leah. How 
should he tell them ? 

But evil news travels apace, and it is not always those upon 
whom the duty rests who bear it to its destination. Zeno has said 
that man hath two ears, and only one mouth; that he may hear much 
and say little—but that was long ago. 

Low presently came to the camp. His keen eye had lost some- 
thing of its brightness. Some wondered why he went to the sluices 
and closed them. He also ordered all the machinery to be stopped. 
It was early to close work for the day ; but he was manager there, 
and offered no explanation ; and this fact afterwards told against 
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He ascertained that what had been Bill Spreight’s lobby was 
safely locked up. Then he called the engineer (who also acted as 
draughtsman of the mines, and timekeeper), and two other men, 
and explained curtly that he intended to do a little “prospecting ” 
far up on the side of the cahon ; so they got a few tools together and 
set out. 

Neversweat watched, and noted in which direction they went. 
He divined that Low was taking the other men with him only to find 
“Sprightly Bill’s” body, as though by chance. Then, muttering 
something to himself, he went off towards the camp by the upper 
and more direct road. He also had a secret, and resolved to keep 
it until the proper time. 

An hour later, the little camp was in confusion ; for it was known 
that Mr. Spreight had been found in the cafion, dead. By some 
mischance he had fallen over a log that lay across the pathway, 
and the rifle which he carried had gone off and killed him. He 
seemed not to have suffered, but to have met his death instan- 
taneously. That was at least the rough consolation offered by some 
who went, hat in hand, to condole with the Spreight family. 

But, unfortunately, Neversweat got drunk that night; and to 
several of his chosen pals, not, perhaps, much more sober than him- 
self, he let drop one or two dark hints which led them to suspicions 
of their own. 

One observant man, who was the hunter of the camp, called to 
mind how he had heard the shot, and the “ crack,” now he came to 
think, didn’t echo dull enough for “ Sprightly’s ” rifle. 

‘‘ Did yer notice the weapon ?” he asked. 

Neversweat had not. 

“ Waal,” he continued, “that fellow Miram’s and Sprightly Bill’s 
was pretty much alike, ’cos I’ve handled ’em both: only Miram. 
Low's hadn’t got no set-trigger.” 

“T helped to carry him home,” put in “ Thankful” ; “and, come 
to think, that weapon hadn’t only a single trigger—derned ef it had.” 

“We'll investergate all them little points termorrer,” said Never- 
sweat, with the air of a man who intended to say little more that 
evening. 

“Thankful” thought awhile, and then “ called ter mind” how he 
had gone up the cafion about eleven o’clock, and “ derned ef thar 
wos any log abreast the trail ¢he.” 

It is, perhaps, worth recording how this man came by so happy 
an appellation. 


When first he came to the camp he had fallen into an argument 
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with another digger upon the subject of religion—a theme, it must 
be admitted, but seldom broached upon the Wolverine. The dispute 
waxed hot. 

“ Don’t lay down no religious laws to me,” the other had said ; 
*‘ why, blamed if I believe you could say the Lord’s Prayer forwards.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” “Thankful” laughed ironically at the mere sug- 
gestion. 

“ Bet yer five dollars yer can’t,” returned the digger, incensed. 

“Done !” said “Thankful”; and, turning so that several interested 
bystanders could witness, he began solemnly : 

‘‘For what we are about to receive, may the Lord make us 


” 





truly 

“ Thankful !” interruptedthe other. ‘“ Derned if he didn’t know 
it. I give in.” And he handed over the five dollars. 

Several months afterwards a man happened to come on to the 
Wolverine better versed in such matters ; but the winner cf the bet 
refused any explanation: his mother, he said, hadn’t brought him 
up for nothing. Nor would he return the stakes ; so he was called 
“ Thankful ”—and probably that was the only name engraved upon 
his rough tombstone—if he had one. 

On the next day some strange facts had come to light. It was 
found out that Mr. Spreight had not been shot with his own rifle ; 
and this fact had at once well-nigh exploded the theory of accidental 
death. It-was soon ascertained that the weapon found under the 
body of the deceased man belonged to Miram Low; and a camp, 
not given to much detail at the best of times, jumped to the con- 
clusion of foul play. 

The private lobby at the mines had been broken open, and 
there, standing in its accustomed corner, was Bill Spreight’s rifle. 
Strangely enough, through the accident that bad happened to Low, 
his rifle had been left there also ; and, in his distraction, Bill must 
have taken it by mistake—the two were much alike in make. No 
one had seen the now deceased man leave the mines. That was 
also strange. 

The will that they found was, of course, dated and witnessed 
long before, and threw no fresh light upon the case, which soon 
formed itself into one of mystery. 

It was deemed prudent to place Miram Low under arrest ; on 
suspicion only, in a friendly kind of way. 

But on the charge being informally read. to him, and it being 
explained that the reason the case needed some investigation was 
because of the fact that A7zs rifle had been the one found under the 
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body, Low had blanched so and been so unmistakably taken aback 
(for he feared now that perhaps his dead friend’s secret would be 
unearthed) that it was thought prudent to take him prisoner. 

Ominous murmurs went round amongst the crowd ; and Low was 
hurried off with scant ceremony to the log-cabin on the outskirts of 
the camp, which had before now served as a “lock-up.” A guard 
of four armed men was placed around the cabin, while further inves- 
tigation should be made. 


, 2 


A HEAVY wind had sprung up, and thick grey clouds gathered round 
the camp. There was no shadow either of pines or mountains 
thrown across the cafion now, as there had been on the previous 
calm, still night ; for the moon was full, but a violent storm threat- 
ened to burst at any moment. 

Two yearling deer, lost from their fellows and probably driven 
from above by the coming storm, not knowing which way to go, had 
gone straight through the camp, unobserved, not on account of the 
darkness, but because all, excepting a few Chinamen, were now col- 
lected in the little school-house, where Low’s trial was taking place. 

The snow was driving hard against the Spreights’ dwelling, when 
there came a loud knocking at the door. Mrs. Spreight rose up and 
admitted Neversweat. Shaking the snow from off him, he sat down 
upon the corner of a chair near the door, and covered one knee with 
his broad hat. 

“T reckoned I’ud come and tell ye,” he said, “how things has 
shaped themselves. I alw’ys allowed as there warn’t no good in that 
there Low ” He fumbled with his hat, hardly knowing how to 
proceed. 

Leah came in from an adjoining room, where she had been 
lying prostrate. 

“You see,” Neversweat went on abruptly ; “you see—well, we 
allow, now . . . there ain’t bin no accident.” 

Mrs. Spreight mumbled something unintelligible in a listless 
way. Leah looked up quickly, and uttered the only word that came 
to her : 

“ What?” 

“ Waal, yer see,” returned the man, perhaps emboldened by what 
he took as a question ; “fact is, that there man is being tried now, 
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down at the school-house yonder, for the murder. It’s about the 
dernedest—excuse me, ma’am— it’s about the coward/iest thing that 
has bin done in this yere camp since that derned—excuse me, 
ladies, I’m unaccustomed to tell such things.” 

Then he explained how matters stood, adding his own suspicions 
as to how the trial would end. 

Mrs. Spreight rose from the lethargy in which she had remained 
since the tidings of her son’s death. Her face, which was wont to 
be so calm, had become set like that of the dogged criminai who 
puts a firm foot on the scaffold. She cursed Miram Low for a vile, 
false friend, and mumbled much besides. Presently she gave 
Neversweat to understand that she would go with him back to the 
school-house, and strike down her son’s murderer with her own 
hand. Throwing a cloak about her face, she told the man to lead 
the way. He tried to check her ; but, seeing that it would be of no 
avail, they went out together. 

Neversweat did not know that she was mad. That habit the 
mouth had of twitching so convulsively did not point out to his rough 
perception how that the nervous system, already unhinged, would 
completely give way under this new strain with which he taxed it. 

For a short time only after they were gone Leah sat with head 
bowed down upon her knees. Then, starting up and looking round 
with scared, forlorn face, she threw a cape about her head and stepped 
quickly out of the house. 

Facing the blinding storm that drove straight up the cajion, 
braving the prowling beasts that might be abroad, and, what was 
perhaps worse to her, the chance of falling in with some drunken, 
reckless man, she ran dazedly in the direction of the little 
school-house, How well she knew the way! How often, in her 
bygone dreams, that little spot had seemed the centre round which 
her earthly happiness revolved ! What was it now? 

She came there quickly, and passing round to leeward, in the 
shelter, drew up to the side of the building. In the shadow, she 
placed her arms upon the window-sill, and watched with eyes that 
shone with the light of some great inward fire. 

The man she loved stood there, only a few feet from her. The 
full light was upon his bold, defiant face. As he looked now, manly 
and awakened to the fullest confidence of self, he was indeed hand- 
some: his bearing was like that of the wounded buffalo brought to 


bay, that might put down its head at any moment and charge full in 


the face of death. 
It seemed to Leah that, with his towering form and ponderous 
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strength, he might cut his way out through his accusers and escape. 
She felt that she could fly with him, fleet as a hunted antelope, into 
the rough fastnesses of the mountains. 

No such word as “escape” would ever entcr into Low’s great 
trus'ful mind. 

Now and again Leah saw that he spoke, but the wind howled so 
that she could only catch a word here andthere. And so she watched 
and listened. 

The trial was well advanced. “ Thankful” was now giving evi- 
dence. 

‘You were one of the men who went with the prisoner and found 
the body of the deceased gentleman?” asked he who officiated as 
Judge Lynch. 

“T reckon !” 

“You picked up the rifle, I believe. Who’s weapon was it ?” 

“ Miram Low’s, there ”—pointing to the prisoner. 

This statement made no stir in the assemblage, as it only went to 
confirm other evidence that had gone before. 

‘“* Now, pay attention,” said the Judge impressively. ‘ Did you 
notice the relative position of the rifle to the wound, as the body lay?” 

“ Thankful ” could not quite understand. The word “relative” 
probably had stumped him. So the question had to be explained to 
him more fully. 

“ Ah! I catch on now,” he said at length ; “you want to know 
whether a rifle pointed as Low’s was when we found the body could 
have made that wound.” 

“ That’s it.” 

“Waal, it couldn’t . . ... Yer see, Bill Spreight was a ef/t-handed 
man.” 

A shade fell across the prisoner’s defiant face. He had quite 
overlooked that fact in the placing of the body. Forgetting for the 
moment that he was being tried for the murder, he feared that this 
thoughtlessness of his might put them on the right track. But the 
idea that Spreight might have committed suicide had never occurred 
to anyone. 

Leah, watching still with glistening eyes, was perhaps the only 
person who had noted that change of countenance, and the shadow 
of it seemed to fall across her heart. The wind howled round the 
corner of the building ; the snow began to drift in upon her, and to 
beat with a thousand tiny fingers upon the window-pane. She 
tightened the cape about her head, and straining forward, her eyes 
came so close to the window that Low, turning quickly, perhaps by 
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an impulse of magnetism, fancied that he had seen a light flash 
without. 

Then followed a lengthy explanation of the relative position in 
which the rifle and the body had been found. All the evidence went 
to show that, from the direction which the charge had taken and 
position of the bedy when discovered, the fatal shot could not have 
been accidental. 

After many had spoken rather hotly upon this point, the prisoner 
intimated that he had something to say. 

‘**Gentlemen,” he said quietly, and so distinctly that even Leah 
outside could hear the words, “ you seem to have forgotten that poor 
Bill was probably in an upright position, or else in the very act of 
falling when the accident occurred.” 

His mode of expression, at this crisis, was unfortunate. The words 
“poor Bill” sounded in the ears of his accusers very much like 
mockery ; and the word “accident,” after all the evidence that had 
been given, incensed them. 

There were many ominous murmurs about the room ; and a 
mumbled imprecation from old Mrs. Spreight at the back reached 
Low’s ears, and cut him to the quick. 

“Come,” said Neversweat, stepping a little forward and 
addressing the prisoner ; “come, meet the charge like a man—if 
you can act that way. Have some manliness about yer, and own 
up. Don't act the coward right through the piece !” 

The accused man passed a hand across his breast to feel if his 
secret was still locked there. The letter was safe, and still adhering 
to his skin. Seeing that he was now in sore straits, Low was watch- 
ing his opportunity to destroy it. Several times he had edged up 
near the lamp, thinking to be able to burn it and crush the ashes 
to powder before any could prevent him ; but no good chance had 
offered yet. 

Perhaps Neversweat would have said more; but the Judge 
interrupted. 

“Have you anything to say?” he asked solemnly. “ Prisoner 
at the bar!” he added loudly ; for Low had not noticed that he 
was directly addressed. 

Low looked up quickly. 

“‘T reckon,” he said, “‘ all these men who have sworn against me 
saw so much, one way and another, that they must know more about 
the truth than I do, who wasn’t there when it happened ;” and there 
was a sharp ring of sarcasm in his voice. 

Leah waited to hear no more. The man she loved and honoured 
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above all had said those words. He was innocent! “ He wasn’t 
there when it happened.” Half blinded, and in her joy scarcely 
knowing how she went, she returned home. Those words were 
enough for her; she knew how that simple, blunt, honest man, 
whom she alone now understood, would scorn a lie even to save his 
body from the rack. He would of course clear himself now, and 
his unjust accusers would be glad to make amends. A great weight 
was lifted from her soul. She knelt down in the snow and the wild 
storm, and thanked God for His mercy before entering the house. 

“Derned, cowardly, lying hound!” exclaimed Neversweat, 
unable to control himself longer. 

“Judge,” said the prisoner, turning round coolly, “is this 
included in your trial ? ” 

The Judge tried to restore order ; but Neversweat, now that he 
had started, was not to be quieted so easily. 

“Since Low there,” he said, extending a finger scornfully at 
him, “defies me, I’ll make a clean breast of things. Judge and 
gentlemen, I was thar, and seen it all from the start ! ” 

This declaration made a stir inthe room. Many noticed that the 
prisoner, for the first time, had paled and seemed ill at ease ; but 
they little guessed the reason. For a moment Miram Low feared 
that, after all, his dead friend's honour was about to be blasted to 
the four winds of heaven. But it soon transpired that Neversweat 
had not been there gzi¢e “from the start” ; and that made all the 
difference. 

“T heerd the shot,” continued the now exasperated man, “and 
went to see what sport . . . . What did I see? Gentlemen, I seen 
aheap!... I seen that there man—leastways he goes for a man— 
a-kneelin’ down agenst the corpse ; I reckon, to see if his work was 
done up nicely . . . . I laid low - 

All were now stirred to the highest pitch of excitement. 

“Presently he got up,” Neversweat went on, ‘‘and looked 
around. Then he starts off down the caifion. I allowed he would 
come back ; so I dodged over and sort o’ crawled in under some 
bushes and watched. Presently Low there come back—he was 
carryin’ a log o’ wood.” 

He paused a moment, like a true orator. There was dead silence. 

**T seen him drag the dead man’s heels up on the log, and shove 
the rifle underneath him. ’Pon my word, he did make things look 
sort o’ natural though! ... derned if he didn’t. ‘Pretty good, 
Miram, old man,’ thinks 1; ‘derned if you ain’t got more brains 
than grit.’ And——” 
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** Why didn’t you tell this before ?” interrupted the Judge, harshly. 

“‘T jest wanted to sort o’ feel how things would shape,” returned 
Neversweat, “ before I allowed I was thar. Yer see, I didn’t exactly 

want to git my own neck in a sling.” 

Low turned, and smiled on him contemptuously. 

The Judge turned to the prisoner. 

“Ts all that this man has said /rue?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“All?” 

“ Every word of it.” 

The silence that ensued was broken only by a harsh, vindictive 
ejaculation from Mrs. Spreight, subsiding into mumblings. 

The Judge faced round sharply. 

“Is that a woman here?” he demanded sternly. ‘ How did 
she get in?” 

No one seemed to know. 

“Put her outside, and close the door. This is no place for 
women !” 

The order was obeyed. 

The storm had lulled, and the moon peeped out from the grey 
bank of clouds, and her gaze seemed more intense, as though she 
would make up in vigilance for the time that she had been off duty, 
and, if possible, try to divine something of what had taken place 
while she, who should watch always, had slept. All lay still and 
calm, mantled in the purest robe of innccence. The mountains 
towered up in the background, seeming in the rarefied atmosphere 
to be more stupendous than ever. Above all, the dark, clear blue 
sky seemed like the vast vaulted dome of some gigantic cathedral, 
pricked out with a myriad stars. The white-clad foot-hills looked 
like the huge tomb and monuments of departed deities. 

A little “ cotton-tail,” perhaps attracted by the light, hopped 
right up to the side of the school-house and smelt the wall, then 
scampered off down the ravine as fast as his little legs, in several 
inches of loose snow, could carry him. 


VI. 


As the men filed out from the school-house, the condemned was, 
perhaps, the only one who noted the purity that had, as it were, 
been splashed with generous brush upon Nature’s grandest picture ; 
and perhaps, in his heart, he drew the proper sinaile. 
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The procession formed quickly, and with scant ceremony. Little 
formality is wasted upon such gatherings as this, and no particular 
marching order is incumbent on the followers. 

Somehow, all were disposed to be grave ; but the silence was 
livingly intensified by the white carpet upon which they trod, and 
which their unkind feet had been the first to sully. It muffled all 
sound of footsteps, and even the snapping of some hidden twig 
made no echo now. 

In this manner the procession wended its ominous way up the 
caion, passed the place where Bill Spreight’s body had been found, 
and came near to the cabin that had for a few hours been Low’s prison. 

About fifty yards farther on they came to a stand underneath a 
large spreading sycamore. One great limb extended from the tree 
out towards the pathway in a suggestive manner: and it had been 
found handy on one similar occasion. That was, perhaps, the 
reason why the cabin was deserted. 

The only masked man in the assemblage now came forward, and 
he would have bound the prisoner’s hands. But Low intimated that 
it was not necessary ; so this part of the rough ceremony was left 
out. 

Then the man unstrapped the raw hide from his waist, and, 
passing a noose over the prisoner’s head, made the simple knot by 
which cattle are tied up in the stall. 

It may have been merely a coincidence, but at that very moment 
the moon withdrew her gaze. Then the little fleecy, truant cloud 
scudded hurriedly away, as though it had been lost from the grey 
bank of its fellows, and had seen something to frighten it and make 
it fly more quickly to catch them up. 

The same man, coiling the other end of the raw hide in his left 
hand—(it was strange, perhaps, that he should have been a left- 
handed man)—threw it up with a practised arm, so that it dropped 
across the bough. 

As the rope descended it almost struck a catamount that, awed 
by the crowd, had until now crouched, panting, tight down upon the 
limb. With a wild cry the animal bounded head foremost into the 
snow right at the feet of some of the crowd, well-nigh causing a 
stampede. 

The sharp cry of the startled beast was more like some fiendish 
yell. 

It was Low who reassured them. 

“Don’t be scared,” he said, and there was probably a humorous 
twinkle in his eye ; “it’s only a frightened catamount.” 
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Neversweat stepped forward. 

“Tt’s customary,” he said, addressing the crowd, “to ask the 
condemned if he’s got any last words to say. Maybe Miram ’ud 
like to say his prayers.” 

For himself, Low did not care to pray—it is just possible that 
he was too humble; but, remembering that great story, ‘Lord, 
forgive them ”—the words unconsciously flashed through his brain— 
“for they know not what they do.” “Thank you, gentlemen,” he 
returned courteously ; “I Aave got one last favour to ask: Can 
anyone oblige me with a match?” 

“Thankful” produced a box of matches, and also a pipe ready 
filled with tobacco. 

* Only a match, thank you, ‘ Thankful,’ ” said Low, touched by the 
kindness of the act . . . . “I only want to burn a piece of paper.” 

As he spoke he opened the front of his shirt and took out the 
letter. He was surprised that it had become detached from his 
body. He had expected some trouble in pulling it away. 

“This,” he said, holding it up, “ may be only a private business 
document, or it may be a love-letter. That’s my affair.” 

He struck a match upon his trowsers, and by its light many 
fancied they could distinguish stains (perhaps of tears) upon the 
paper. 

It was Bill Spreight’s blood ! 

He could have shown this (not that such a thought for one 
moment entered his head), and at once been free ; but he would 
then not only have thrown his friend’s memory to dishonour, but 
have broken his own vow to the dead, to say nothing of what the 
blow would be to Mrs. Spreight—and to Leah. To the latter he had 
not spoken for many years, and did not know how truly she loved 
him still. 

Low held the paper up so that all could see, and was in the act 
of applying the match... . when, by some unseen force, Neversweat 
was thrown heavily at his feet. 

“Stand back, you cowards! Back, all of you!” cried Leah, as 
Neversweat shuffled to his feet, shook the snow from off him, and 
seeing who it was had taken him so unawares, slunk back abashed. 

No one seemed to have noticed the woman’s coming, and she 
stood before them in the moonlight like an avenging angel. 

Some called to mind how in Sacramento it was said that women 
must have a hand in everything ; but they thought, perhaps proudly, 
that this case, in their own little camp, would establish a precedent. 
But they had little time for thought. 
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The paper, which Low had let drop in his astonishment, in 
fluttering to the ground had caught Leah’s eye. She could never 
explain why the sight of it transfixed her; nor how in the bright 
moonbeams it was the signature only that seemed written in letters 
of blood upon the snow :— 
“BILL SPREIGHT.” 

She knew that bold untaught hand at a glance. 

Quick as thought she had stooped down and snatched up the 
letter, feeling in some vague sense that it held an explanation. 

“A match! A match!” she cried in wild excitement, tossing 
back her wayward hair. 

All this time Low had stood with the noose about his neck, and 
the other end of the rope hanging from the bough of the tree. 
Now he stepped forward. 

“Stop, Leah!” he demanded, forgetting himself. ‘* Come, give 
that letter back to me. It is mine; and a secret. Don’t read— 
don’t read it, for God’s sake!” 

He would have advanced and taken it from her by force, but 
Neversweat had gained the end of the rope, and by it pulled him 
up short, as though he had been but a dog on the end of a chain. 

“Not quite so fast there, old man,” he said mockingly ; “ maybe 
we hav’n’t finished with you yet.” 

It was perhaps lucky that Leah did not see this cowardly act. 
She was in no mood to be baulked or trifled with now. 

* A light ! quick !” she demanded again. 

“ Thankful ” came forward, and taking off his hat, handed her his 
box ; almost, by force of habit, offering his little tobacco sack also. 

As by the feeble light of a match the woman read her dead 
husband’s last words, she saw and knew all—and understood. 

A great flood of feeling rushed into her heart, and turning round 
upon the astonished little group, she raked them fore and aft as 
only an injured woman can. 

“ Cowards, all of you! Cowards, I say!” she almost screamed, 
holding out the now precious document. “And you would hang 
this man? Why, none of you are worthy to stand here under the 
same tree with him. Listen! Do you know what this noble man 
has done ?” 

“Stop, woman ; for God’s sake say no more. Remember poor 
Bill—your husband,” Low pleaded; but his words were perhaps 
unheeded. , . 

** How could you understand a man like /Ais,” she went on. All 
a woman’s pride of him she loved, and had proved worthy, surged 
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up in her bosom ; and she was now ready to champion him, if need 
be, to the very jaws of death. She faced the crowd like a subtle 
panting lynx that will turn at last if brought to bay. “And you 
would hang amanlike this . . . . kill him like a dog? I tell you he 
is a noble man—and innocent.” She turned fiercely upon them : 
** Get out of my sight, you murderers !” 

Leah looked like some wild thing, as she threw the letter she 
had read towards them : 

* Read that!” she said a little more calmly. The shock and 
reversion of feelings had left her partly stunned. For a second she 
looked up into Low’s face. 

Then, throwing herself down at the feet of this great man, she 
worshipped him. 

And it was he who raised her up. 

The men about the tree had drawn together, and seeing that so 
small a slip of paper had wrought such distraction upon the woman, 
“ Thankful ” advanced to pick it up. 

As he read his face changed, and he passed the paper on to the 
man who had officiated as ‘‘ Judge.” 

For some minutes the others crowded round, and mumbled 
together. Then, following his example, some went, hat in hand, 
past where Low stood, as though they would offer some apology. 

As the “ Judge” advanced, Low held out his hand : 

“ Here,” he said; “ you may as well take this too, now.” 

The “ Judge ” took the envelope that had contained Bill Spreight’s 
last wish. He had no difficulty in reading these bolder characters 
by the light of that glorious moon: 

“TO WHOEVER MAY FIND 
OPEN QUICKLY AND READ 
For Gop’s SAKE.” 

It was a strange address. And he, too, now fully understood, 
and walked away. 

But Miram Low knew only that the arms of the woman he loved 
were about his neck ; her flushed face lay against his cheek, and 
her hot tears fell fast upon the very noose that had slipped down 
and lay loosely on his shoulders. And he recognised through all 
that Providence Who had brought him through many dangers, had 
saved him at last by the hands of the woman he had loved through 
all these years. 


Farther from the camp, the moon shone upon a different scene. 
With an overwhelming pity, she looked down upon a poor old 
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woman, wno, with head jerking convulsively, and lips mumbling 
what she knew not, climbed the slippery trail. .On, on she went, not 
knowing whither ; up above the timber-line ; and still upwards and 
upwards through the ever-deepening snow, as though she would by 
that rough road ascend to Heaven. 

And perhaps she did, 
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A CHILD-POET: WALT WHITMAN: 


. seek 
Full truth my soul may, when some babe, I saw 
A new-born weakling, starts up strong—not weak— 
Man every whit... . BROWNING. 


E all remember Shelley’s quaintly-expressed regret that babies 

are so close. If one of these little unworldlified beings 

could actually lift up its voice in other than inarticulate cooings and 

cries, would not the wisest hang enraptured on its words, leaving 

their philosophies, their books, their arts and learning, to listen to 

what the little stranger hadto say? ‘The nearer its observations could 

be traced to their source, the farther back they penetrated into the dark- 
ness whence it came, of so much the higher value would they be. 

If such a miracle were to take place, if the lips of some new-born 
could be opened, its utterances might, we fancy, be something of the 
nature of what is continually to be met with in Walt Whitman ; 
though the aspect of infantine innocence may seem a strange one in 
which to regard the alternately be-praised, defamed, mud-bespattered 
and half-deified American bard. 

The child, as he grows older, forgets his early revelations, and 
though the splendour of them may still, in fitful glimpses, attend him 
on his way, it is sure to fade back into the shadows as the morning 
puts off its glory ; so that, by the time he has acquired the power of 
speech, the special property that would have given his words their sig- 
nificance is gone. What constitutes the peculiarity of Walt Whitman 
is that he kept the vision of his infancy with him through life ; 
it never melted into the light of common day. Is it not a fact 


that while so much has been said of him, and said in such an. 


ungracious spirit, that many who know nothing of his poetry turn away 
with a mixture of disgust and impatience at the mere mention of 
his name, to those who are in any way attracted to him his image has 
a charm akin to that of childhood—which imparts an interest out of 
proportion in some cases with the positive value of his sayings ? 


? The quotations from Walt Whitman’s poems are made from the selection by 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti (Chatto and Windus), and from that of Mr, Ernest Rhys in 
the “‘ Canterbury Poets ” (Walter Szott). 
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It is often with a little sock of surprise that, in reading him, we 
find our own well-nigh lost impressions restored by a touch, our 
elusive vanishing notions of the world belonging to the period when 
the apprehension of life was at its vividest brought back to us in 
language the very simplicity of which is sometimes baffling to our 
maturer perceptions. He himself has told us how “a child went 
forth ” and took into his being whatever he beheld, or felt, or handled, 
so that it became for ever after part of him. He is the same child 
still, only with his receptive faculty increased to an indefinite extent, 
and with power to present his most transient thought in the light of 
full expression. 

Babies nowadays are certainly not so close as they used to be. 
In much of what they formerly kept to themselves they will now 
meet us on equal ground. “Isn’t it s’range, I know everysing zat 
you know!” lisped a two-year-old on our attempting the other day 
to beguile his attention with something new. ‘“ And perhaps a great 
deal more,” we thought, as we looked into the wonderfully knowing 
little countenance of our small friend. It is into those remoter 
regions of consciousness to which they will vouchsafe no clue that 
Whitman seems at times able to see. The “latent unrealised baby- 
days,” as he calls them, are almost realised by him, so that even 
those whose own childhood is a blank in the remembrance might 
recognise in him the fresh elementary sensations of one on the 
threshold of life, one to whom the ordinary atmosphere of existence 
is full of miraculous manifestations : a child just beginning to think 
and to wonder ; to speculate by vague but keen flashes of intelligence 
on the mystery of its own being and that of everyone and everything 


about him. 
This, then, is life ! 


as if just wakened to the observation of it, while reflections from far 
and near dart through his brain more quickly than he can give them 


utterance : 
How curious ! how real ! 


Underfoot the divine soil, 


(and it is characteristic of Whitman that it is the so// he terms divine), 
Overhead the sun. 


With easy assurance, as of one who has just been behind the 
scenes, and in answers (the answerer is his name for poet) that sound 
very much like truth, he offers the solution of problems over which 
metaphysicians and scientists are puzzling their heads in vain. 
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As soon as a person is born he is identified, 

Something long preparing and formless is arrived and formed in you, 
You are henceforth secure, whatever comes or goes. 

Yourself! yourself! yourself! for ever and ever. 





While at times, as if beset by memories which now elude, now almost 
blind him by their vividness, he lets out mysterious, undeveloped hints 
of what he passed through previous to his appearance on this earthly 


scene: 
Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me ; 


Afar down I see the huge first Nothing —I know 

I was even there ; 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist, 

And took my time. ... 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have helped me— 
and so on, in retrospections half-mystical, half-scientific, but instinct, 
as it were, with a glimmer as of conscious recollection which makes 
them seem something more than merely the results of deliberate 
speculation ; so that we can almost believe him when he tells us, 
alluding to these gradual stages of his growth : 

I... . have distanced what is behind me for good reasons, 
And call anything close again when I desire it. 

Objects may stand “leagues off,” and assume “ manifold shapes” ; 
they cannot withdraw themselves altogether from his recognition, nor 
prevent him from getting into vapfort with them again. Earth, water, 
animals, trees—they are all a part of him and he of them. For child- 
hood, whose idiosyncrasy he shares, is still stamped with something 
of elemental character. It is at home with nature as grown-up 
people never are. 

Yet, for all those long vistas of dim, slumbering existence through 
which his backward glances reach, life, in its present complete and 
delightful form (which is all of which he professes to have exact 
intimations), has never had time to pall upon him. He has never 
lost the child’s delight in the mere sense of existence : 

Beginning my studies, the first step pleased me so much, the mere fact 

consciousness. .. . 

I have hardly gone and hardly wish’d to go any farther. 

It is from this standpoint that he takes his outlook on the world. 
“* Life, mere life” is enough for him, and his joyous exultation in it 
at times almost carries him away : 


O, to dance, clap hands, exult, shout, skip, leap, roll on, float on ! 
To be a sailor of the world bound for all ports, 
A ship itself (see indeed these sails I spread to the sun and air) — 


flapping his arms, as it were, in the exuberance of his delight. 
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It has been remarked that no one is ever heard to say, “I am 
happy,” though looking backward into the past, or forward into the 
future, one may exclaim, “How happy I was!” or, “ How happy I 
shall be!” Only children are happy in the present, and not 
ashamed of acknowledging their happiness: and Whitman seems to 
bear upon his shoulders the joy of the universe. “To think how 
much pleasure there is!” He pauses breathless at the mere idea 
of it. “ Mad with devouring ecstasy to make joyous hymns for 
the whole earth,” he would make of existence nothing but “a 
poem of new joys,” in which he invites all mankind to join him, 
soldiers, sailors, tinkers, tailors—as the old nursery jumble hath it— 
gentlemen, apothecaries, cowboys, even thieves. None are to be 
shared out, he himself being at the head of them. 

“Who has been the happiest?” he asks ; the abrupt question 
coming with something of conundrum-like effect, and straightway 
supplies the answer : 

O, I think it is I—i think no one was ever happier than I. 


Satisfied with himself and everything around him, just as it is, his 
almost habitual mood is one in which he would have nothing in 
earth or heaven changed, not even the evil and the sorrow ; “ All is 
as it should be” constituting his notion of the dread puzzle called 
life. 


What will be will be well, for whai is is well ; 


and still more forcibly, 
What is called good is perfect, and what is called bad is just as perfect ; 


as if fearing that, were one blemish to be removed, the way 
enchanting structure might come down. 

This attitude of admiration and ever-fresh surprise, as of a 
stranger in the world, is accompanied by most of the characteristics 
of early childhood. Without a grain of egotism, he has a chilid’s 
intense interest in himself and absorbing sense of his own import- 
ance. Thus, toa series of his poems he ushers himself in in words 
recalling the formula one so often sees inscribed on the title-page 
of some child’s diary, and which, with its innocent unsuspiciousness 
of fate, brings a pang to the heart : 

Afternoon this delicious ninth month in my forty-first year ; 
as also on a previous occasion: 
Fullof lifenow, compact, visible, I, forty yearsold, theeighty-third year of the States: 
supposing his reader “a century hence, or any number of centuries 


hence,” trying to realise him through his poems. 
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“ Now, it is you,” he adds, addressing this imaginary admirer with 
the light-hearted confidence of childhood, “ compact, visible ”— 


Fancying how happy you were if I could be with you. 


But even infancy has its periods of depression ; and it is not 
always high tide with our child-poet. He too, he tells us, has felt 
the modern tendency to turn everything to “ pathos, ennui, mor- 
bidity, dissatisfaction, death ”— 

Yet, yet, ye downcast hours, I know ye also, 


Weights of lead, how ye clog and cling at my ankles, 
Earth to a chamber of mourning turns. 


That these, however, are for the most part the reflections of others’ 
moods rather than the genuine expression of his own (as a healthy 
child will occasionally affect the morbid humours of its elders), we can 
divine from the continuing cheerfulness of his disposition, breaking 
out in the very midst of wounds and death—for Walt Whitman, as 
we all know, is no dallier in pleasant places—and tempered only by 
compassion for others’ sufferings. For, above all, he has the child’s 
loving heart, its impulses of demonstrative affection toward those it 
is attracted to: 
How good they look [he says of the soldiers] as they tramp down to the river, 
sweaty, with their guns on their shoulders. 


How I love them! how [ could hug them, with their brown face:, and their 
clothes and knapsacks cover’d with dust ! 


Most people would rather wait till the honest fellows had washed 
themselves and changed their clothes, but not the good child-poet. 
Dust and travel-stains and all, he is eager to embrace them. And 
this though he himself, as we are told, “from snowy falling collar to 
burnished boot,” is spotless in his person. Even in his heroic ten- 
dance of the wounded night and day, his unwearying support of the 
poor mangled forms that clung to him, there is something childlike 
to be found ; for it was not merely supplies of new life from his own 
overflowing vitality that he lavished on them, but also endearments 
such as children only (or else mothers) are wont to bestow. No 
yearning, suffering look is ever turned on him in vain: 


Many a soldier's loving arms about this neck have cross’d and rested, 
Many a soldier's kiss dwells on these bearded lips. 


Over the poor insensate clay, no less, the anointing of his love is 
poured forth. “Who are you, my child and darling?” he questions 
wistfully of a dead youth whose face he has uncovered outside the 
tent. . 
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Eminently childlike, moreover, in its unabashed display is the 
credit he takes to himself for his devotion. ‘I am faithful, I do not 
give out,” he boasts, recalling the scenes of horror through which, in 
his self-chosen office of wound-dresser, he so often passed. Dis- 
claiming in that queer phraseology of his, which gradually comes to 
exercise a certain fascination over his readers, all pretensions to 
elegance or learning, “yet there are two or three things inure to 
me,” he proceeds, with a show of modesty that would impose on 
none : 


I have nourish’d the wounded and sooth’d many a dying soldier, 
And at intervals, waiting or in the midst of camp, composed these songs. 


Of the latter achievement he professes not to be proud (a statement 
we are inclined to take with the proverbial grain of salt), but he is 
proud of “the measureless ocean of love” within him : 
The moon gives you light, 
And the bugles and the drums give you music, 
And my heart, O, my soldiers ! my veterans, 
My heart gives you love. 
Another striking feature is his unworldliness. Gain, experience, 
thrift, the laws of material comfort and of self-interest, they are no 
more to him than to a baby at its mother’s side. 


O, my father, I like not the houses ; 
They will never to me be anything—nor do I like money ! 


cries the little child in his “Song of the Banner at Daybreak,” and 
the cry is but the echoof Whitman's own feeling : 


I have loved the earth, sun, animals, I have despised riches, 


is a statement that, coming from him, bears the golden ring of truth. 
His also are the nonchalance and irresponsibility of childhood. 
Duty itself, in its accepted sense, is to him of little account : 

J give nothing as duties, 

What others give as duties I give as living impulses, 
The dewy grass at his feet, the blue sky overhead, he travels on his 
way, a vagrant child, along the open road, face to face with the sun, 
inhaling “great draughts of space.” No one can daunt and nothing 
can abash him. He has taken off his hat “ to nothing known or 
unknown.” Cudge in the sugar-field, the president at his levée, are 
both alike to him as to the untutored child, and, like the child, he 
has “the pass-key of hearts,” so that, as has been said of him by 
a warm personal friend, no one can come into contact with him 
without loving him. 
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What could be more childlike than his sensitive shrinking from 
the mere prosaic details of science? We have known a child burst 
into tears on having one of the wonders of the universe explained in 
set terms to her. A like repulsion overcame Whitman while listening 
to the “learn’d astronomer.” ‘ How soon,” he exclaims with his 
usual quaint disregard of grammar, “unaccountable I became tired 
and sick,” and wandering forth by himself out of the dry atmosphere 
of the lecture-room into the “ mystical moist night air” he restored 
his spirits by looking up in silence at the stars. Set there in the 
heavens, they are familiar to him as the faces of his friends, but he 
cannot bear a deliberate holding of a lantern to their light. In care- 
less, desultory fashion he is willing to acquaint himself with all that 
is to be known concerning them ; but his mind revolts from lessons, 
like a child’s. 

And this brings us to the consideration of his poems ; for it is a 
poet no less than a child that we are considering. Amid his almost 
arrogant proclamations of his gift, the secret sometimes slips from 
him in shy, scarce conscious revelations ; as when, apostrophising, 
if we mistake not, his own soul under the symbol of a hidden bird 
singing to itself “‘death’s outlet song of life,” 





—well, dear brother, I know [he cries] 
If thou wast not granted to sing thou would’st surely die ; 


or in the following, which none but a poet born could have uttered : 


Oh, from a little child [no earlier impression being worn off], 
Thou knowest, soul, how to me all sounds became music. 


Not alone the song of birds, the growing of the corn (he can hear it 
growing, like the children in the fairy tales), the voice of winds and 
seas ; but also “the hiss of steam, the merry shriek, the steam- 
whistle, the laughing locomotive ”—he laughs with it like a very child 
—all those unromantic noises of everyday modern life that jar so 
painfully upon the zesthetic souls of some. 

But it is after the law of his own being that he isa poet. The 
rules and shackles by which others are hampered have simply no 
existence for him. He must speak from the impulse of his own 
nature or not at all. And it is as much, if we mistake not, from a 
dislike, if not an actual incapacity, for mental application as from 
any deliberate intention that he has abandoned the old conventional 
forms. ‘The look of other poems, indeed, seems occasionally to stir 
his admiration, and he thinks (as we may infer from sundry of his 
songs, besides the dirge we have quoted from) tc cast one of his 
own in like mould ; but the impulse generally fails to carry him 
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through. From many of his headings it might be fancied that 
one had chanced on some lyric of the old-fashioned type. What 
could be more promising of such than “Still, though the one I 
sing,” which might be the opening to some no less polished a gem 
of musical expression than one of Moore’s Irish melodies? It is a 
surprise, to say the least, to find the very next line, with a sublime 
ignoring of its predecessor’s singing proclivities, running thus : 
One, yet of contradictions made, I dedicate to nationality. 


We once heard an excellent maiden lady, not used to children, 
but who had been trying to make friends with her little niece, declare 
with a touch of despair in her tone: ‘‘ That’s the worst of children ! 
Just when you are beginning to think them quite sensible they always 
descend into nonsense.” One is tempted at times to say the same 
of Whitman. The children, however, might, no doubt, retaliate on 
us ; and so, more self-assertively, does Walt—to call him, as he desires, 
by his “ nighest name ”: 

Did you find what I sang erewhile so hard to follow ? 

Why [with childish arrogance], I was not singing erewhile for you to follow, 
to understand—noram Inow.... 

What to such as you anyhow such a poet as I? therefore leave my works, 

And go lull yourself with what you can understand, and with piano-tunes, 

For I lull nobody, and you will never understand me. 


With a few notable exceptions his strains are certainly not lulling; 
with a child for singer a directly opposite effect would more naturally 
be looked for. But there is a charm, like that of roughing it in the 
open air after the close-ordered life of houses, in his free, loose, 
swinging measure, leaping, darting, gliding, tumbling along at its own 
varying will, hindered by no rules of rhyme or rhythm. Like young 
Lochinvar, who 


stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
But swam the Esk river where ford there was none, 


he journeys straight along over every obstacle to his aim. It is as if 
you accompanied him a little way on his road, listening to his strange 
breezy talk, till a train of reflection is started in your own mind, and 
you wander off alone to pursue it. For his poems are rather sug- 
gestive of life and poetry to others than complete in themselves. 
“‘The words of true poems,” he says (meaning Walt Whitman’s), 
“donot merely please. . . . Gaiety, sun-tan, air-sweetness—such are 
some of the words of poems,” and of these his own are full. ‘Man’s 
desire,” as well as “babe’s desire” (for the child is father of the 
man) ; the deep, hoarse murmur of the sea, no less than the lispings 
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of the babbling brook, he twines in with them, so that it is no mere 
empty vaunt when, inviting us to follow him, he promises— 


Travelling with me you find what never tires. 


And amid the overflowings of his spirit, how many perfect gems of 
expression are cast forth, to be well-nigh lost in the surrounding 
wildness! The “murmuring out of its myriad leaves,” from the 
“Redwood Tree,” might be set for simple yet sufficing melody both 
of idea and of phrase against the 
moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

“Old husky nurse,” he calls the sea; and with a touch defines 
the “sense of rapid action in weird silence ” imparted by the passing 
overhead of sheets of hurrying vapour and black clouds. The moon, 
to his imagination, moves through light clouds, as under an illumi- 
nated veil, “ with measured womanly motion.” “ The resurrection 
of the wheat appears with pale visage out of its graves.” 

“T have a taut,” old Handel used to say, and forthwith would 
leave the table for the ostensible purpose of jotting it down. Walt 
Whitman has thoughts innumerable (and he jots them all down) on 
every imaginable subject, whether familiar to him or unknown ; for 
he can scarcely conceive of aught beyond his ken. No sooner does 
he think of a thing than its image projects itself before him more 
vividly than the reality to many another. 

It has been said that a better idea of a thing, concerning which 
no previous conception has been formed, could be derived from the 
description of a child who has brought his fresh observation to bear 
upon it than from that of the most experienced man. Hazlitt 
remarks of Chaucer that as there were none of the commonplaces of 
poetic diction in his time, no reflected or borrowed lights and tints 
of fancy, he was obliged to inspect things for himself, ‘to look 
narrowly, almost to handle the object.” A newness not only as of 
the childhood of literature but pertaining to the period of infancy 
itself is to be observed in Whitman’s poems. “Not only the worde 
but verily the thynge” is shown forth in them. Nay, as a bright old 
lady, shuddering at his picture of the wounded after a battle, put it, 
““He can make you see a thousand things in a moment!” And, 
like a child who, whatever new thing he sees, runs home and tells of 
it, Whitman cannot allow the slightest incident to pass unnoted. <A 
runner on the road, a ship in full sail, a passing funeral, a regiment 
of soldiers, the parting of two friends on the pier, from the flight of a 
storm-bird to the dalliance of a pair of butterflies—nothing can 
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attract his attention but his friends are sure to come in for some 
account of it. With a child’s dauntless spirit of undertaking he 
thinks to include in his poems every place and nation, thought, 
deed, fact, or fancy of the universe. ‘“ Have I forgotten any part?” 
he eagerly interrupts himself to ask; “ Come to me, whoever and 
whatever, till I give you recognition.” And lest by any chance one 
item should be omitted, he rushes headlong every now and again into 
one of those breathless catalogues which have entailed upon him so 
much ridicule, comprising as they do such objects as even the poet 
of “The Excursion,” who stuck at “ washing-tub,” would have 
hesitated to admit to the domains of poetry. 

Lowell remarks of Thoreau that he thought everything a discovery 
of his own, from moonlight to the planting of acorns and nuts by 
squirrels. Whitman may more justly be said to fasten on everything 
with the joy of a discoverer; but it is in the spirit of a child, by 
apprehending it, as if none other had ever done so before him, 
through the medium of his personal cognisance. True, he not 
seldom mistakes a vivid impression for an original conception ; but, 
on the other hand, he imparts such an air of pristine novelty to the 
most familiar things that we see them as it were through the eyes of 
Adam. Nor is he satisfied with material discoveries. All those 
obvious reflections that occur in passing suggestion to everyone (and 
to children more persistently, perhaps, than to grown-up persons), to 
be put aside for the actualities of life ; all those glimpses into what 
Carlyle calls the eternities, and the infinities,and the immensities, 
constitute, it might almost be said, the normal habit of his mind ; 
and he gets the credit with some (in addition to what may fairly be 
conceded to him) of being the originator with regard to much in 
the way of theory and speculation of which he is the mouthpiece 
only. No idea appears to him too patent, as none too fanciful, for 
presentation. 

His imagination being of a character at once wild and practical, 
he exhibits the most fantastic notions in a matter-of-fact manner, as 
if they were nothing out of the way. With a child’s spirit of wilful 
self-deception he tries to beguile himself into the belief that the birds 
in his favourite haunts sing and fly about for his especial benefit, and 
repays such of them as have mainly contributed to his comfort with 
the dedication of a part of one of his books ; nor them only, but 
likewise a whole array of trees and insects, amid whose motley crew 
the mosquitoes are honoured by particular mention. Nor is he by 
any means sure but that those queer allies of his will somehow get 
wind of the compliment. In a sublimer mood he has fancied the 
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ocean and the daylight, the mountain and the forest, putting their 
spirit in judgment on our writings. 

Independently of all witchcraft and fairy lore, he can create for 
himself the very miracles and transformations of which the little ones 
are always dreaming. The old woodland kings, in his belief, hold 
great thoughts, which they drop down upon him as he passes 
beneath them. ‘There was a small boy who once prayed that God 
would make the trees walk. This very conceit was almost realised 
by the vivid fancy of Walt Whitman, who, in a “sort of dream- 
trance,” as he calls it, beheld his favourite trees “step out and 
promenade up, down, and around, very curiously—with a whisper 
from one, leaning down as he passed me: ‘We do all this on the 
present occasion, exceptionally, just for you.’” That they could do 
it if they chose seems indeed to be his deliberate opinion. 

Children are notably devoid of humour, and in Whitman that 
quality is conspicuous by its absence. Who, however, better than 
children—or than Whitman—can appeal to the humour of others ? 
There is something touching in the unconsciousness with which he 
lays himself open to the sneers of whoever may be willing to avail 
himself of the opportunity. His sense of fun, of which he has his 
full share, never interferes with the most preposterous statements on 
his own part, even while he allows no oddity of life nor any ludicrous 
effect of nature to escape him. Of what has been called the 
cockneyism of the nineteenth century not a trace is to be found in him, 
nor of the modern smartness and indifference. He cannot content 
himself with superficial views any more than childhood can be put off 
with the flippant answers which grown-up persons of a certain calibre 
amuse themselves by returning to its earnest questionings. Life to 
him is not a speculation nor a “bon-mot.” He does not profess to 
know what it is, “except that it is grand, and that it is happiness”; 
also (and this above all), that it is never ending, and that death will 
make no very appreciable difference in it. 

“‘T have dreamed,” he says, with one of those sudden startling 
glimpses which he is in the habit of flashing, not only backward upon 
the past but onward into the future, “ that we are not to be changed 
so much, nor the law of us changed.” 

Amid what to others might seem the most appalling, most annihilat- 
ing discoveries in science, he moves familiarly as in his old paternal 
homestead, and finds in them the wholesomest nutriment for his 
dreams of universal joy and immortality. For -it is not in-his 
relations to earth alone that he maintains his trustful attitude. A 
child of the universe, he can not only look with unflinching gaze at 
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the sun in its noon-day splendour, but he loves also to blend 
himself with the shadows, to creep into the very heart of midnight, 
that he may come upon the “ budding morrow” there, and discover 
it to others. For of the child no less than of the philosopher it is a 
distinctive attribute to be everywhere at home. With his unbiassed 
spiritual vision he can discern, through all the perplexities of life, 
that “divine clue and unseen thread which holds the whole con- 
geries of things, all history and time, and all events, however trivial, 
however momentous, like a leashed dog in the hand of the hunter.” 
The “ultimate perfection” toward which all, according to his judg- 
ment, are tending, links everything, from the lowest to the highest, 
together in one unbroken chain: 

All, all for immortality, 

Love like the iight silently wrapping all, 

Nature’s amelioration blessing all. . . . 

“Ts it adream?” he pauses in his rapt soliloquy to ask : 


Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 


His thoughts, like those of the old philosophers (or philosophs, as, 
with his peculiar partiality for the suggestion of something foreign in 
a word, he calls them), flit from present to past and back again with 
sympathetic quickness. Many a passage, indeed, from Marcus 
Aurelius in particular, in its unadorned enumeration of things passing 
under his notice, its unexpected rapid turns of observation and keen 
appreciation of effect, might have been penned—all but the moral— 
by Walt Whitman. ‘The poet of to-day, in very much the manner of 
the Imperial philosopher of old, is given to reflect how all those who 
have gone before, who have “ feasted and married, and were sick and 
chaffered, and fought, and flattered, and plotted, and grumbled . . . 
are dead ; and all the idle people who are doing the same thing 
now are doomed to die.” Only Whitman cannot reconcile himself, 
as did the Emperor of old, to the thought of man’s nothingness ; 
that oblivion is to swallow up all him and his : 

O, I know that those men and women were not for nothing, any more than we 

are for nothing. .. . 


I believe of all those men and women that filled the unnamed lands, everyore 
exists this hour here or elsewhere, invisible to us. 


He will not believe that seventy years, “ nor that seventy millions 
of years” (with a child’s love of large impressions), is the span of 
human life. He is too sure of his own identity to be afraid of ever 
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losing it. Nor in his eyes do the most fleeting, the most insignifi- 
cant of things appear ephemeral and worthless. The music of 
humanity is by no means still and sad to him; there is no lost 
chord in its harmonies. Past, present, and to-come are blent in one 
bright, invigorating strain of trust and promise. His is the optimism 
of a child, as different from the shallow, unreal hopes with which 
some are able to content themselves as the void Nirvana is from 
Paradise. He clings to present possessions, and would have nothing 
but the merest accidents of evil done away with, if even them ; for 
Whitman kas all the defects of his quality, amongst which incon- 
sistency is by no means least. Emerson’s doctrine that what is ex- 
cellent is permanent does not suffice for him. Opinions differ as to 
what is excellent. Things which to some may not come within that 
definition belong, with others, to their hopes of heaven. 

Now and then, with something of that vague, unspeakable reluct- 
ance peculiar almost to childhood, he will entertain the possibility of 
his being deceived. Amid his sense of what is real, the misgiving lest 
after all it should prove unreal will dart through his mind, as through 
that of the representative child of his poem. Nay, a dark suspicion 
will occasionally overtake him, “that maybe identity beyond the 
grave is a beautiful fable only ”—as when, in the midst of some gay 
scene, the thought occurs to him of a ship going down at Sea, of 
women sinking “while the passionless wet flows on”; and he 
ponders within himself: “ Are those women indeed gone ?” 





Are souls drown’d and destroy’d so? 
Is only matter triumphant ? 


But again and again he returns victorious answer : 


Did you think life was so well provided for, and Death, the purport of all Life, 
is not well provided for ? 

I do not doubt that wrecks at sea, no matter what the horrors of them, no 
matter whose wife, child, husband, father, lover, has gone down, are 
provided for, to the minutest points. 


How inspiriting in their juvenile positiveness, in these days of 
doubt and pessimism, are his hearty assurances of immortality, in 
which not man alone, but all nature, what we deem the inanimate 
as well as the animate, is included : 


I swear I think now that everything without exception has an eternal soul ! 
The trees have, rooted in the ground! the weeds of the sea have! the animals! 


And in this he goes no further than Charles Lamb, who, loving 
houses as Walt Whitman loves trees, hazards the wild and beautiful 
surmise that ‘‘as men, when they die, do not die all, so of their 
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extinguished habitations there may be a hope—a germ to be re- 
vivified.” 

Whitman’s belief, however, is no vague theory reserved for 
imaginative moods. He subjects it to the most crucial tests. In 
the midst of the conflicting emotions roused in him by the news of 
the death of Carlyle, whose personality had powerfully impressed 
him, “and now that he has gone hence,” he asks, “can it be that 
Thomas Carlyle, soon to chemically dissolve in ashes and by winds, 
remains an identity still? In ways, perhaps, eluding all the state- 
ments, lore, and speculations of ten thousand years—eluding all 
possible statements to mortal sense—does he yet exist, a definite, 
vital being, a spirit, an individual. ... I have no doubt of it.” 
When depressed, he tells us, by some specially sad event or tearing 
problem, he waits till he can go out under the stars at midnight to 
consider it, to be soothed and spiritualised, and to receive an answer 
to his soul. It was to this means of tranquillity he had resorted on 
the present occasion, and this was the answer he received concerning 
the author of “Sartor Resartus.” 

There is something so touching in this consideration of the 
death of one lonely old man by another, in a different hemisphere, 
younger, but in the evening of his day, and appearing feebler and 
more helpless in every glimpse we have of him, that the momentary 
departure from our point of view in referring to it may be pardoned.' 

For all Whitman’s love of life, for all the joy of existence with 
which he overflows, the themes he loves best, according to his own 
statement, are “ night, sleep, death, and the stars.” Death’s gloomier 
aspects he ignores as completely as the child of Wordsworth’s poem, 
not, however, in the spirit of thoughtless childhood, by denying its 
reality, but by adopting it into his life. “Chanter of pains and joys, 
uniter of here and hereafter,” his object is to bridge the way from 
life to death. As different from the Emperor Adrian’s melancholy 
foreboding as the gay anticipation of a young sailor setting out on ‘his 
first voyage, the spirit of adventure strong upon him, differs from the 
troubled outlook of some anxious mariner, is his brief lyrical address 
to his soul on parting : 

Joy, shipmate, joy ! 
(Pleas’d to my soul at death I cry) 
He Our life is closed, our life begins, 
The long, long anchorage we leave, 
The ship is clear at last, she leaps ! 


She swiftly courses from the shore, 
Joy, shipmate, joy! 














' Since this was written Walt Whitman has passed away. 
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Life may be full of suffering and contradictions, but “sane and sacred 
death” will make amends forall. It is the answer to every question; 
the fall of the young hero in battle, the unsatisfied love, the disap- 
pointed life—all sorrows, wants, and imperfections will be accounted 
for by this. 

As if aware, by some subtle undefined instinct, of the child-element 
in himself, he traces back the full-flowing stream of his poetry to its 
first source in his awakened child’s heart. In soft hushed strains, like 
the whispers rapt and awestruck of a child just wakened from some 
dream of heaven, he tells us how it was a wild bird moaning for its 
mate (and whose wistful ignorant lament ke interprets with such 
exquisite insight that it seems he has taken its spirit into his own) 
which roused the fire, the “unknown want” within him, when a 
boy, with bare feet, the wind wafting his hair, he wandered down to 
the shore by night and listened, with childish intuitive sympathy, to 
the lone singer calling on his love; till, revisiting the scene, 


A man, yet by these tears a little boy again, 


he confronted the dark problem of earthly griefs and partings. 


O give me the clue (it lurks in the night here somewhere)! 
O if I am to have so much, let me have more! 


rose his yearning cry toward heaven. And from the wet sands, the 
calm unhurrying sea, the stars, the winds, came the answer whispering 
through the night, reiterated with strong reverberation : 


Death, death, death, death, death. 


Once again he became the peaceful child he was before the nameless 
longing had been roused, though with the added assurance of one 
who has wrestled with an angel and prevailed ; and it is henceforth 
in the spirit of confiding happy childhood that he goes through life : 

My own songs awaked from that hour, 

And with them the key, the word up from the waves, 

The word of the sweetest song and all songs, 

That strong and delicious word which, creeping to my feet . . . . the sea 

whisper’d me. 

In accordance with this faith the dead to Whitman are living, 
“ Haply the only living, only real.” Item for item, body as well as 
soul, they have eluded burial and passed to fitting spheres. He 
walks often when in solitude as if accompanied by his departed, and 
scatters flowers to them on his way, not so much in kind remembrance 
as for present token of affection. 


As if a phantom caress'd me, 
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he bursts forth, in one of those rare abrupt little Heine-like effusions 
of his which suggest so much in a line or two. 
I thought I was not alone walking here by the shore ; 
But the one I thought was with me... .. 
As I lean and look through the glimmering light, that one has utterly disappear’d, 
And those appear that are hateful to me and mock me: 
the unexpected turn of the last line being, however, singularly out of 
keeping with his usual utterances, for to Walt Whitman in his normal 
mood no one is hateful. Like the little child of the story, he loves 
everyone. “Iam in love with you, and with all my fellows upon the 
earth,” is from first to last the burden of his poems. 

Whitman alludes somewhere to “the great charity of the earth.” 
Of the same kind is his own. Subjected to the alchemy of his close 
loving sympathy, his respectful consideration, the vilest things seem 
to emerge purified and fit for noble uses. Nothing is too abandoned 
in its baseness but he will shed some shadow of healing, some light of 
comfort on it. To him the dirtiest puddle reflects the beauty of the 
skies. We have heard of a child who wept on being told that a flower 
she admired was nothing but a weed. ‘To Whitman there are no 
weeds in the world. With the child’s simple eye to nature he takes 
them all for plants of precious growth, bearing each one of them, 
buried deep, perhaps, within its calyx, the seed of perfection. And in 
this he is not like the child, that his trust can be destroyed by the 
first rude unthinking hand. With authority, as if he spoke for God, 
he gives his imperious verdict on behalf of what the world despises, 
and pronounces it also to be good. He rejects nothing, he despises 
nothing : “ Good or bad, I never question you, I love all—I do not 
condemn anything.” For the poet, as in one of his softly rounded, 
tenderly suggestive phrases he asserts, “ judges not as the judge judges, 
but as the sun falling round a helpless thing ;” or else, as in this case, 
like the young child who has no standard but its own clinging nature 
to measure people by. To his pure, spiritualised vision “ objects gross 
and the unseen soul are one.” No head to him but wears its “‘ nimbus 
of gold-coloured light.” He takes everyone, the meanest and most 
worthless, by the hand, and whispers to him or her that he under- 
stands and loves what none others have understood or loved ; 
that the true being, soul and body (he will never separate them), 
stands revealed in its glory and perfection to him, unhidden by the 
most repulsive exterior ; that at the worst, though premature death 
should have already fallen, the means will be provided that it may 
“ pick its way.” 

“* Maybe I am non-literary and non-decorous,” Whitman says of 
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himself on some special occasion. Maybe he is. But literature and ¥ 
decorum are not the highest things. What might shock and disgust if id 
it came from any one else only startles us with its note of strangeness 
from him. His coarseness is as the coarseness of the earth, which, 
with “disdainful innocence,” takes all for clean. Or rather, to 
maintain our point of view, he is a “vulgar child” indeed, but after 
the fashion of the youngster to whose harmless improprieties Sterne, 
in justification of his own deliberate offences, drew its mother’s atten- 
tion—not after that of the sentimentalist himself. The “chaste 
indecency of childhood ” is not so hard to forgive. 
As we study him his utterances take on power and beauty. His 
character seems to gather cohesion and to expand ; so that whereas, 
in our first perusal of him, when we came across some passage of 
exquisite beauty or on some announcement of matured wisdom, we 
were startled almost as if a very child amid its careless babblings had 
uttered words of inspiration, we end by acknowledging in him both 
the giant and the child, a man 


full-statured in magnificence. 





PAULINE W. ROOSE! 
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WINTER PICTURESQUE. 


OVERS of the country always listen with a certain wonder, not 
unmixed with a spice of scorn, to persons who avow a prefer- 
ence for some particular season ; who declare that the charm of the 
year has vanished with the pale spring flowers, or threaten to shut 
themselves up for the winter when the last rose of summer has really 
bloomed. Such an inconsiderate prepossession is, to say the least 
of it, ungracious to boon nature. She works indefatigably to pro- 
vide her admirers with fresh scenes of beauty at each season. Her 
intimates rejoice to find new delights each month ; her lovers recog- 
nise hidden graces and joys unsuspected by ordinary people lavishly 
displayed week after week for their thankful vision. A few chosen 
souls can drawn still closer to her heart of hearts. Thus Emerson 
tells us of Thoreau, that, one day during a walk, “he looked for the 
menyanthes, detected it across the wide pool, and on examination of 
the florets decided that it had been in flower five days. He drew 
out of his pocket the diary and read the names of all the plants that 
should bloom on this day, whereof he kept account as a banker when 
his notes fall due. The cypripedium not due till to-morrow,” and so 
forth. The only seasonal preferences we would allow are springtide 
and summer, with all their hopes and promise to the young ; autumn 
and winter fledged with silver memories for the old. As for our- 
selves, we have not yet found out which season to love most. Each 
brings its own delights, and only casts a tenderer halo round the 
grave of its predecessor. Rightly looked at, each becomes an 
apotheosis of thankfulness. If we owe the least favour to one season 
rather than another it is to winter; partly because of a certain 
pity for the hatred so generally poured upon it ; perhaps from a more 
selfish and certainly a more illogical motive—because it offers fewer 
excuses for deserting books and the chimney corner. Amid all 
nature’s kaleidoscopic changes winter possesses substantial claims to 
picturesqueness, if a man will open his eyes to it. 

It is curious how seldom authors have grown enthusiastic on 
winter. Few, if any, English prose writers have dwelt upon its 
beauties. In America, as is only natural considering the length of 
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the winter season, several have essayed to celebrate its charms, con- 
spicuous among whom are Thoreau and Lowell. ‘ The preludings 
of winter are as beautiful as those of spring,” writes the latter ; “in 
a gray December day, when, as the farmers say, it is too cold to snow, 
his numbed fingers will let fall doubtfully a few star-shaped flakes ; 
and when at last the real snow storm comes, it leaves the earth with 
a virginal look on it that no other of the seasons can rival, compared 
with which indeed they seem soiled and vulgar.” Pre-eminent among 
our poets of winter are Cowper and Thomson. The former may 
have noticed with most men the splendours in which a winter day 
begins, those crimson folds of cloud which delight an artist’s eye as 
they are seen beyond sombre masses of pine-foliage ; but his poetic 
vision is keener and pursues the effect further ; so he tells how the 
sun’s slanting ray— 

Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 

And, tinging all with his own rosy hue, 

From every herb and every spiry blade 

Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. —7asé, v. 


With many a graphic touch Thomson reminds us of the signs accom- 
panying the break-up of settled weather. 


Snatched in short eddies, plays the withered leaf, 
And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 





And then, with more reminiscences of Virgil’s observant verse, he 
adds a beautiful account of frost : 
At eve 

Steamed eager from the red horizon round 

With the fierce rage of winter deep suffused, 

An icy gale, oft shifting, o’er the pool 

Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 

Arrests the bickering stream. 


He follows up the delicate process in equally dainty words until, 


To the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone 
A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented firm. 





And in due time comes the snow, described in many felicitous 
lines, of which only one or two need be quoted : 
The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white ; 
’Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. 
Few poets are more unjustly neglected than Thomson at present, 
yet multitudes of volumes by poets whom certain critics delight to 
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honour, cannot so much as be named by his side. His was a true 
poet’s insight into nature, and not seldom are his thoughts wedded 
to striking words. 

As if to emphasise the picturesqueness of the country when lying 
under snow, town life and town sights are then doubly unpleasant 
and ugly. The dingy snow, trampled assiduously by gin-palace and 
crowded thoroughfare, churned by wheels into sticky slush, swept 
into foul yellow and brown heaps by the pavements, traps for the 
unwary foot-passenger,—what greater contrast can there be to the 
crisp, exhilarating manner in which the foot sinks into the gleaming 
white expanse outside the woodlands? And, once inside the woods, 
how warm is the air, how charming the folds of snow wreathing over 
the edges of the ditches and depending from the spruce firs. Over- 
head a sprightly cloud of tits twitters along as cheerfully as if it 
were midsummer, in no wise deterred by the cold from tearing open 
the fir cones. The golden-crests flit through and through the lower 
branches of the pines, themselves the smallest of our birds, and stop 
a moment where we will, in the lane, the side of the field, or here in 
the heart of the fir-woods, is the bird most identified with winter. 
The redbreast is, indeed, ubiquitous at this season, and now— 


Pleased with his solitude and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests, he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice ; 
Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft 
Charms more than silence.— Zasé, vi. 


The brown leaves of the bracken, lightly covered here with snow, are 
warm and grateful to the eye. A few relics of nature’s Japanesque 
taste during late autumn still survive within the shelter of the great 
woods. The pale yellow maple leaves yet linger by the streamlet’s 
edge. And here is a lovely specimen of colouring ; a young syca- 
more, two feet high, yet retaining one or two large flapping leaves. 
Their wan yellow hues, spotted with two or three dark blotches, con- 
trast beautifully with the tender pinky leaf-stalks. Overhead, in 
clearings where the larches yield to elms and oak, it is easy now to 
trace the wonderful scheme in which their flowing branches grow, 
and on the outskirts the purplish glow which envelopes their lichen- 
stained arms presents an exquisite effect of aérial colour. The skies 
dressed in blue and silver, with every here and there a snow cloud on 
the horizon, dark and lurid with ragged edges, are seldom so beautiful 
as at this season, and only deepen in splendour as afternoon fades into 
crimson and gold, till the windy sunset over, night tricks herself in 
blue robes, even more lovely than those which enveloped day. 
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Not the least beautiful of winter’s sights is the snow itself. Its 
purity, and the exhilarating crackle with which it yields to the foot, 
have been already noticed. As for its curved surface, where it 
has drifted, with all the tender reflections of sunset playing over its 
face—who dare attempt to describe them after Mr. Ruskin’s elo- 
quent word-painting ? The same loveliness has struck Lowell. He 
says, “I have spoken of the exquisite curves of snow surfaces. Not 
less rare are the tints of which they are capable—the faint blue of 
the hollows, for the shadows in snow are always blue, and the tender 
rose of higher points, as you stand with your back to the setting 
sun and look upwards across the soft rondure of a hillside.” As 
you linger a moment contemplating these evening effects in the 
landscape, the clanging of a long flock of wild geese overhead awakes 
you from your reverie, and soon, with the swift rush of a thousand 
pair of wings, a compact body of starlings sweeps past to roost in the 
thicker firs. As your toes begin to tingle, a weasel rustles through 
the hedgerow hunting for his supper, and brings to mind another 
beautiful touch in Thomson’s picture of a northern winter : 

Cherished there, beneath the shining waste 

The furry nations harbour ; tipt with jet, 

Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they press, 

Sables of glossy black and dark embrowned, 

Or beauteous freakt with many a mingled hue ; 

Thousands besides, the costly pride of courts. 
And so you regain the road ; and passing a few carters, blue with cold, 
returning from the town with empty waggons, enter the wicket to the 
garden, and notice that dusk only calls into being more beauties. A 
plover is mournfully serenading the moon; in the meadow a fox is 
noiselessly making his way to the farmstead. Hunger drives him to turn 
thief, as it turns his brethren, the French wolves, into fiends. The 
well-known shrubs in the garden have lost their usual individuality, 
and are masquerading to-night in white. You reflect that never have 
you recognised the gracefulness of your pine’s foliage until this 
evening when it bends to the weight of superincumbent snow. And 
as you kick your heels at the doorstep, and the pleasant savours of 
dinner strike on the senses, you, at least, will never more utter treason 
of winter’s beauty. She may be coy and need wooing, but what is 
that love worth which does not? The huntsman would care nothing 
for his sport unless the quarry led him a long chase. Horace’s philo- 
sophy is as true of the fleeting, picturesque of winter as of graver 


affairs of the heart— 


Meus est amor huic similis, nam 
Transvolat in medio posita et fugientia captat. 
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The country is either dull or delightful as men make it. It is pos- 
sible to live among sights and sounds of continual novelty and beauty, 
and yet to perish with ennui. Others, again, are so charmed with 
the freedom of the country, its boundless exhilaration, the sight of 
nature’s progress, perpetually growing old and yet ever renewing itself 
before it be too old, that they find it difficult to tear themselves away 
from country life and unable to breathe in a town. The wiser course 
lies, as usual, between the extremes ; he enjoys life most who moves— 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it. 


That all may do so more or less, if they will, is not the least benefit 
of modern civilisation. Charming as is winter picturesque, its de- 
lights are deepened by power to reach libraries and picture galleries. 
It would be impossible to enjoy the one to the full without the en- 
lightenment derived from the resources of large towns. And so most 
men will probably fall back upon the old conclusion herein—Praise 
the country in winter, but live in the city. 


M. G. WATKINS, 
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GONDOLIERS SONGS. 


‘Tis sweet to hear 
At midnight, on the blue and moonlit deep, 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 
By distance mellowed, o’er the waters sweep. 
A Bunch of Sweets.—ByYRON. 


ONDONERS, and Britishers in general who may not be num- 
bered amongst the migratory ones of the earth, have at the 
present time an opportunity of studying the phases of life in one of 
the most fascinating cities in the world—namely, Venice the golden. 
We have all dreamt of the life lived in the quaint home of the Doges ; 
of the gay scenes on the Rialto, the numerous boats, and, best of all, 
the far-famed gondoliers. Well, thanks to modern enterprise, we 
have had all this brought to our own shores—nay, even into smoky 
London itself. On the top of all omnibuses, by the prosaic Under- 
ground, or in our substitute for the gondola—the hansom—we can 
reach that most delightful of resorts—Venice in London. 

All the watermen of Italy are singers—the fishermen of Genoa, 
the boatmen of Naples, and, above all, the gondoliers of Venice. 
Many of the songs sung by these maritime vocalists are full of the most 
whimsical nonsense and impudence, and this is set to popular tunes 
of the day. Lovers of romance are always angry when any attempt 
is made to detract from the glamour of poesy which overshadows 
these boatmen of the lagoons, but, to be strictly veracious, it must 
be admitted that there is really very little of the romantic element 
about them ; certainly they have a swarthy, heroic-like type of coun- 
tenance, and they take care to augment this appearance by a studied 
déshabille, which at times becomes slightly embarrassing. But their 
language is the reverse of parliamentary, and with all due apologies 
to those who have set up the gondolier on a pinnacle of sentiment I 
must say that his songs savour strongly of the music-hall. It would 
be nice if we could think that, the gondolier of to-day still chanted 
the strophes of Tasso as he did when Byron lived in Venice ; but we 
must remember that the City of the Adriatic was then in its prime, and 
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her people had not descended to the level of fiz de siécle nonchalance: 
Still I must not divest the gondoliers of all goodness, for they are 
beyond all things religious, and first and foremost amongst the songs 
they make a habit of singing is the “ Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn.” This 
you will hear chanted on the morning of St. Mary’s Day. Quite early, 
before there is any stir in the Venetian city—-businéss there is none 
in Venice, without we except the dolce far niente of the long noon- 
day hours—the strains of this lovely hymn rise from the canals. 


SICILIAN MARINERS HYMN. 
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A delicious little song, which all visitors to Venice must remember, 
is the “ Song of a Mariner” 


Fair art thou born, but love is not for me ; 

A sailor's calling sends me forth to sea. 

I do desire te paint thee on my sail, 

And o’er the briny deep Id carry thee. 

They ask what ensign when the boat they hail. 
For woman’s love I bear this effigy, 

For woman’s love, for love of maiden fair ; 

If her I may not love, I love forswear ! 


“Santa Lucia” may almost be said to be the national anthem of the 
Italian boatmen. It is so truly of the barcarolla type, and it seems 
to need the additional accompaniment of the swishing of the oars 
through the water : 


Over the ocean 

Night's star is beaming, 
With every motion 
Bright waves are gleaming. 
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Over the ocean 

Night’s star is beaming, 
With every motion 

Bright waves are gleaming ; 
Sweet voices ringing 

Gaily are singing, 

** Santa Lucia!” 

“* Santa Lucia!” 


SANTA LUCTA. 
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A favourite chorus of the gondoliers is as follows : 


GONDOLIERS CHORUS. 
Andantino 
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And so also is this pretty serenade, which owes its origin to the boat- 
men of Amalfi : 
LA FATA DI AMALFI. 
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I'll bewail my misfortune 

If thou returnest not, Rosella! 

Thou, the fairest of Amalfi, 

Art indeed a fairy to me. 

Come, come, my queen, 

Come, fly to this breast ; 

There is no flower to compare with thee, 
Nor a star like as thou art ! 


“ La Carolina,” although it is sung a good deal in Naples, is still 
heard very frequently on the gondolas : 


LA CAROLINA. 
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| The sentiment of the following verses will show how maudlin the 

song really is: 
I a girl have seen, 

| Very pretty and very graceful, 

1 All neatness, and oh! so kind: 

| A piece of sugar she is to my mind! 

Oh, how sweet is that mouth ! 

| Oh, how dear is that smile ! 

Thou wouldst think thyself in Paradise 

Were she near thee but a while. 


i After all, take them as we may, look at them through what 
coloured spectacles we will, there is a charm about these bronzed 
sons of the Adriatic, we dare not deny, we cannot investigate. The 
people and the place are so united, they are always hovering as it 
were on the brink of theocean. Venice itself so endears itself to the 
heart of all who spend even a short time in it that, to quote the words 
of one of her most poetical of lovers, “to leave her is a sure regret, 
to return a certain joy.” 

| From morning to night there is a sense of delight in this fairest 
gem of the Adriatic ; in the morning there is the charm of watching 
the arrival of the gondolas with their cargo of fresh flowers and 
fruit. 





To-night their boats must seek the sea, 
One night Azs boat will linger yet ; 
They bear a freight of wood, and he 
A freight of rose and violet. 


In the evening the clash and the clamour of the church bells, 
the splash of the oars, the myriad lights, the clear sunset glow, and 
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the strong odour of the sea—there is a unique and a lasting charm 
about all this which many a mightier city envies. 

It may not be uninteresting to quote one of the strophes of 
Tasso, mentioned before as having been sung by the gondoliers. This 
is from Tasso’s “* Jerusalem,” and it used to be sung alternately by the 
boatmen, and now and again we may come upon an elderly gondolier 
who was once familiar with it : 


THE VENETIAN VERSION. 


L’ arme pietose de cantar glio vogia, 

E de Goffredo la immortal braura. 

Che al fin I’ ha libera co strassia, e dogia. 
Del nostro buon Gest: Ja Sepoltura 

De mezo mondo unito, e ce quel Bogia 
Missier Pluton no I’ ha ben mai paura ; 
Dio I’ ha agiuta, e i compagni sparpagnai 
Tutti i gli i ha messi insieme idi del Dai. 


Long ago the boatmen on the Venetian canals used to while 
away the night by singing in turn. One gondolier would begin with 
a strophe of Ariosto’s set to a melody from one of the operas, a 
comrade would take-up the next verse, and so on. Many of their 
voices are very shrill, somuch so that the effect is often far from 
pleasing ; but then, is not the singer a gondolier, and are not the 
terms synonymous? At such times as the celebration of wedding 
festivities the gondoliers hold a regular festival of song. They essay 
quite complicated contrapuntal pieces, such as in our country we 
should term madrigals; and almost incessantly the refrain is, 
“Venezia, gemma Triatica, sposa del mar,” while barcaroles, 
serenades, love-songs, and invitations to the waters are interwoven 
for relief. Sometimes the songs are very sad in motive. One, a 
very much beloved one too, repeats almost at every line, “ Ohimé ! 
mia madre mori,” and another runs, “Perché tradirmi, perché 
lasciarmi? Prima d’ amarmi nonericosi.” This latter, as may be 
imagined, is the love-lament of a woman. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds, in writing of these Venetian boatmen, in a 
contemporary for 1882, says of them that they have a passionate 
love for operas, which they indulge to the utmost. “These 
Operatic reminiscences have lost something of their theatrical 
formality, and assumed instead the serious gravity, the quaint move- 
ment, and the marked emphasis which belong to popular music in 
Northern and Central Italy. An antique character was communi- 
cated even to the recitative of Verdi by slight, almost indefinable 
changes of rhythm and accent.” 
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The watermen of Venice are all born zmprovisateurs, and they 
will set alegend of the Virgin to a false movement or a love-ditty to 
a polonaise with the greatest facility. In a word, life means song, 
and song means life to these Adriatic ferrymen. And why? Because 
life ina gondola is a form of slow music. 

In one unbroken passage borne 

To closing night from opening morn, 
Uplift at whiles slow eyes to mark 

Some palace-front, some passing bark ; 
Through windows catch the varying shore, 
And hear the softness of the oar! 

How light we move, how softly! Ah! 
Were life but as the gondola!! 


No wonder that such impressionable men as these gondoliers 
should be readily and strongly influenced by music. All natures at 
times prove responsive to this divinest of heaven’s maidens, and most 
nations own her idyllic sway ; the phlegmatic Englishman, the volatile 
French, the reckless Hungarian, the calculating Muscovite, all admit 
the charm of music. Nay, even 


For the tired slave song lifts the languid oar, 
And bids it aptly fall with chime 

That beautifies the fairest shore, 
And mitigates the harshest crime. 


LAURA ALEX. SMITH. 
' Clovgh. 
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THE GATEWAY OF A CONTINENT. 


“ HE rapid accumulation of wealth in New York,” said the late 

Richard Grant White, writing in 1883, “is at last accom- 
panied by the appearance of a few gifted architects, who promise 
within the next ten years to relieve modern Manhattan from the 
reproach of being at once one of the largest and richest and one of 
the ugliest cities in the world.” ! 

More than seven of these years of promise have now passed, and 
the city, whose growth has always proceeded by a perpetual process of 
rending itself to pieces, has continued that radical mode of rejuvena- 
tion with an energy hitherto unparalleled. What thus far has been 
the result? Does it point to an early removal of the reproach of 
ugliness, or is that “blight” which commonly attends the modern 
art-efforts of the English race manifestly apparent in it? Of course, 
it is not to be supposed that a few “gifted architects” have been 
responsible for the whole course of the architectural renascence in 
New York, but, looking upon it as the outcome of many forces and 
motives, we may ask how far it has escaped the “ Anglo-Saxon con- 
tagion,” and whether another epoch of razing and rending will be 
necessary to make the city beautiful in the eyes of the nations, 

The question is one of peculiar interest to Englishmen, from the 
fact that this “race infection” has long been actively operative here. 
Its wicked works multiply on every hand, nor is the American critic’s 
lament for the lost city of his youth and college days any more 
sorrowful than Mr. Ruskin’s for the defaced villages of his own early 
‘ove—for Beddington and Carshalton, with “ their sweet expression of 
human character and life” and their “divinely singing” waters. If 
I quote somewhat freely from Mr. White before <ttempting to answer 
the question I have propounded, it is because his testimony to 
the pleasant characteristics of “Old New York ”—the “elegant 
domesticity ” of its houses and the beauty of its environment—shows 
that the task laid upon the few gifted persons referred to was one of 


' «Old New York and its Houses,” R. G, White, Cintury Magazine 
October 1883. . 
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the nature of a restoration. His picture of the older city, before it 
was “swept out of existence by the great tidal wave of its own 
material prosperity,” causes sharp regret that any such labour should 
be necessary. 

“The Bay of New York,” he says, and he is confirmed by 
ample evidence, “ was once one of the famous natural objects of the 
world’s admiration. It was the pride of those who dwelt upon its 
banks ; and strangers who had seen the Bay of Naples and the 
Golden Horn did not stint their praises of the beauty surrounded 
by which New York sat, like a Western Venice, upon the waters.” 
Grandeur, he admits, the scene did not possess—for the highest hills 
upon its shores do not exceed 4oo feet ; “ but, this defect excepted, 
it does not seem that there could be in-the world a more inspiring 
sight than the approach to New York formerly was, whether from 
sea, or sound, or river.” The bay and most of the adjacent waters 
had then the great charm of natural shores and “ verdure that came 
down to the water’s edge” ; its many islands “sat like little gems 
upon its bosom, roughly enamelled with bits of warlike masonry ” ; 
a few tide and wind mills varied the scene, and cows still fed upon 
the banks. Passing these refreshing pictures on any pleasant 
morning, the city at length came into view, the sharp southern end of 
Manhattan Isiand “ piercing the waters like a huge wedge of masonry, 
Castle Garden with the great elms of the Battery at its point. The 
dark sharp spire of Trinity—old Trinity—shot up, and although only 
to a moderate height, yet with enough incisiveness and self-assertion 
to give character to the sky-line of the city,” relieved still further by 
other steeples, cupolas, and towers ; while both sides of the narrow 
island “bristled with masts that stood as close as the canes in some 
Brobdingnagian brake.” This wedge of masonry was the New 
York of early Republican days—a little city pleasantly resting amid 
waters which were still pure and suburbs which were still picturesque: 
a city possessing what it does not possess now, a “ distinctively 
American community,” distinguished for “courtliness, culture, and 
character,” and for ‘much courtesy if some stiffness,” and a modest 
and appropriate style of architecture—houses which, though mostly 
very ‘simple in their exterior,” had an air of “ large and elegant 
domesticity” not to be found in Fifth Avenue, and looked, as they 
were, the houses of people of sense, taste, and refinement. Alto- 
gether the picture is one of an almost ideal metropolis in miniature— 
a microcosm having all the members and parts of the larger organism, 
except the buildings and institutions of a national seat of government ; 
but unluckily a picture at the first glance perilously easy of effacement 
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by any sudden tide of business prosperity or growth of population, if 
not foredoomed to that fate. Nevertheless the effacement did not 
begin until 1835-40, for even then the Battery was a place of 
fashionable resort. About that time, however—as some people seem 
to be given over to the workings of a reprobate mind—the little 
city, for its sins, was delivered up to the blight of huge mercantile 
prosperity, “ Philistinism,” and Mammon worship: it was left, in 
other words, to the unresisted and almost unnoticed ravages of 
the “ Anglo-Saxon malady,” which ran its course like certain un- 
pleasant fevers. “The beauty of the shores of New York,” said 
Mr. White, writing in 1883, a few years after the zero point of 
degradation, “ has been utterly and hopelessly destroyed. ‘They have 
become thoroughly and basely vulgar—vulgar beyond the power of 
expression in language, . . . a miserable panorama of wharves and 
warehouses, factories, breweries, shops, and shanties!” The near 
suburbs were almost ruined, the changes (to take a single case only) 
which were made in the grassy and beautifully terraced slopes of 
Brooklyn heights being such as would have “ shamed a community 
of Yahoos”: while in the city itself, in place of the modestly pro- 
portioned houses of the old régime, he saw the beginnings of that 
strange crop of sky-scraping edifices which are the direct creation of the 
modern “lift” —that seemingly innocent invention which, by enabling 
people to dispense with their legs in getting upstairs, threatens to 
change the aspect of every commercial centre in the world.' 

“For New York no hope of the air-dwelling beauty of spire and 
dome ; even the new and higher steeple of Trinity is rivalled, almost 
dwarfed, by the huge formless structures that push their clumsiness 
up into the air, to affront heaven with man-made deformity” ; and 
the whole city, once so fair and habitable, had become a “vast 
assemblage of engines of rapacity and architectural horrors.” 

Thus, not without sincere mourning on the part of one of its 
inhabitants at least, the little Anglo-Dutch world of Washington 
Irving and N. P. Willis—the beloved ‘“‘ Manahatta” of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker—faded from sight, slid into the Gargantuan maw of 
that devourer of all pleasant places, the modern, growing commercial 
city, and of a city honourably distinguished as being “one of the 

' Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in the Mew Review for May 1891, very truly says that 
** these lofty houses, if erected with any regard to proportion, add much to the 
architectural features of a city,” and he cites the residential chambers at Albert 
Gate, Hyde Park, and the Whitehall Chambers, ‘Thames Embankment, in illus- 
tration, contrasting them with the ‘‘ monstrous erection ” at Queen Anne’s Gate, 


Westminster. Other ‘‘ monstrous erections’’ will occur to those who know 
London well. 
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largest, richest, and ugliest in the world.” But cities, like men, “may 
rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things,” or to 
larger and very different things ; and as we enter the Bay of New 
York on a fine morning after the long Atlantic voyage, not having 
in our mind any picture of its former perfection with which to com- 
pare it, it seems to us, in the first joy of restored equilibrium, that 
the utmost efforts of Mammon have as yet but little marred its 
spacious beauty. The twin light-turrets on the green Navesink have 
welcomed us like a pair of friendly sentinels. The Jersey and Staten 
Island hills, though not so lofty as the heather-crowned peaks about 
Loch Foyle, nor so bold as the headlands of Cork harbour and the 
Welsh mountains, have at least had ¢vees, which the others had not ; 
and both sea and land have glittered under the bountiful American 
sunshine. As we steam up the wide and busy harbour, after pass- 
ing the picturesque, if scarcely dangerous, fortifications on the 
Narrows, we have before us in growing perspective the now familiar 
picture of Manhattan Island—a city of warm brick-reddish colour, 
rising out of the very waters, on the left presided over by Barthoidi’s 
famous statue, and on the right joined to Brooklyn by the gossamer 
threads of the bridge. Both of these important works, belonging to 
the renascence of the last ten years, may help towards an answer to 
the question whether its course thus far points to a removal of the 
reproach of ugliness. Either structure would have dwarfed into 
card-houses the buildings of the older city ; but to the present city, 
which has shrunk all the proper features of its skyward aspect into 
nothingness, they stand in lieu of the legitimate forms of spire and 
dome, turret and tower. Neither the light-bearing statue, though 
soaring up to 300 feet, nor the massive abutments of the bridge, 
which rise nearly to the same height, give the sense of undue eleva- 
tion, and hence they furnish a clue to the further enrichment of the 
harbour, whenever that patriotic but improbable service shall be 
seriously considered. Our steamer may now be supposed, though 
for no assignable reason except to give us a point of view, to have 
come to an anchor off the Battery. Brooklyn heights are now near 
at hand, their once green slopes ornamented with prosperous-looking 
warehouses. The more distant shore of New Jersey, a line of 
wharves, coal docks, and ferry slips, is on the left, and beyond are 
the clear blue line of the Orange hills, and the nearer heights of 
Weehawken and Hoboken ; while a sharp earthward “dip” in the 
northern horizon marks the beginning of the Palisades. We are 
opposite the old forts on Governor’s Island, and before us, where the 
East and Hudson rivers meet, is the “wedge of masonry,” and the 
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scrubby looking little park, which once formed the fashionable quarter 
of Manhattan. It is also the historical quarter, for here stood the old 
Dutch fort, the old windmill, and the little Dutch-gabled houses of 
the long-forgotten New Amsterdam. Here also, until lately, stood 
the “modest” house which Washington occupied during his residence 
in New York, and the whole precinct is redolent of honourable 
memories and associations. For this reason, and because it is the 
ocean-ward point of the island—a Cape Horn which all vessels must 
pass or double—it seems as if it would always have been sacredly 
preserved ; but unluckily it is also the “ business end,” and tradition 
weighing little in a polyglot community, where the native part mostly 
does not know it had a history, and the foreign part does not care, 
the Battery long since fell into contempt. 

From our convenient point of view the nearest objects are the 
Barge Office, a very tasteful structure of light stone ; the little park, 
better kept of late, but overshadowed and deafened by the clattering 
mid-air railway ; and the modestly proportioned Produce Exchange, 
of deep-red brick in some late and rich Italian style, its fine clock- 
tower thus far holding its own as a landmark. All about, however, 
stand the loftier palaces of trade. They rise before us into the clear 
sunlight, springing from the low mass of older buildings, singly or in 
groups and clusters, some portions of the city having grown up all at 
once into dense elevated table-lands. They are diverse in material, 
in form, in colour, and in style of ornamentation, and have no point 
in common except that which marked the tower of Babel. Chiefly 
they congregate on Broadway, and in the banking and insurance 
district ; but we perceive that they are rapidly spreading, and now 
flourish everywhere. In no other city in the world has the American 
“elevator” wrought such changes. Chicago was lifted up bodily on 
jacks and screws ; New York rises by piling storey upon storey. It 
is obvious that here the “heaven threatening” order is now esta- 
blished ; it must be accepted as perhaps inevitable, and judged by 
new standards. Modern New York is an entity not to be disposed 
of by calling it an “assemblage of architectural horrors.” As we 
walk up Broadway (our steamer being a figment no longer necessary), 
though a little stunned by the noise—the hard rattle of streets and 
the perennial mason’s hammer—and bewildered by the heat, glare, 
and exceeding newness, we cannot but be impressed by an appear- 
ance of things which for richness and variety verges close upon 
luxuriance, and here and there even promises grandeur. We note 
the deep and fearless undercutting, the boldness of figures and foliage, 
and the common and effective wide-arched doorway—a clear and 
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high half-circle of stone or brick spanning the whole lower front, like 
the mouth of acave. Also we are struck with the enormous solidity 
of the new order—the huge massiveness of foundations and walls. 
Many of the later structures seem designed to resist artillery, and 
suggest Luxor and Thebes. This very massiveness, however, has 
its serious side, viz. : its threat of permanence, for these tall houses 
of traffic have “come to stay,” and should they not prove beautiful 
in the eyes of the world, nothing but an earthquake is now likely to 
remove them. They do not, it is true, discover that strict harmony 
of relation which, as Mrs. Van Rensselaer! says, can only flow from 
“a hundred artists working together without discord, and a thousand 
patrons harmoniously minded”; but as these conditions belong 
properly to Utopia and the Millennium, in a city like New York we 
must be satisfied with approximate results. Such results, due ap- 
parently to fortuitous circumstances,.we now and then find. The 
narrow, highly decorated fronts, which the “lift” has so preposter- 
ously elongated, sometimes into mere strips of elaborate masonry, 
often form singularly rich vistas in the converging perspective of 
streets. This is especially true of lower Broadway, Wall Street 
and its neighbourhood, portions of Nassau Street, and the winding 
and involved thoroughfares of the picturesque ‘‘Old Merchants’ ” 
quarter. 

Proceeding on our way, we note many structures of great indivi- 
dual merit, where the artist has evidently had opportunity and the 
will and courage to express himself. In others his freedom is not 
so apparent. The enlarged Equitable Building, though solid and 
well-proportioned, is a little hard and sharp in its lines, while the 
new Wall Street banks and insurance offices, with their polished 
or rough-cut door-posts and lintels—quarried whole in ponderous 
blocks—and their profuse and almost florid details, not seldom pro- 
duce a grotesque effect from disparity of relative size, a small ornate 
structure, admirable in itself, being often sandwiched between two 
monumental edifices of more than twice its height. In this matter 
of altitude it is to be regretted that the newspapers were among the 
first offenders, as they are now among the chief. The Zribune led 
the van, its tall clock-tower long serving as a lighthouse to the com- 
munity. Other journals followed—the Zimes with a high, wedge- 
shaped, but exceedingly rich edifice of light stone, which looms up over 
City Hall Park like the bow of a ship. The latest marvel, however, is 
the World, whose shining dome (typifying of course the western 


1 «Recent Architecture in America,” M. G. Van Rensselaer, Cen’ury Maga- 
sine, February 1886. 
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hemisphere) caps a monolith of such prodigious tallness as to be. now 
the chief phenomenon of the insular heavens. It renders quite insigni- 
ficant the‘neighbouring hemisphere of the Post Office; and as that once: 
prominent object at the present rate will soon disappear from view, it: 
raises several questions as to what architectural liberties should be: 
allowed to the ‘average Philistine in the improved society of the future 
—whether; for example, an enterprising builder of “ flats” should be: 
permitted to erect a circle of those popular edifices around the more 
venerable dome of St. Paui’s! I have said, however, that there are 
wide tracts not yet “elevated.” ‘These necessarily form the greater: 
part of the city, and are, in general, sufficiently commonplace and 
dreary. Still there are many oases. The well-known Vanderbilt: 
corner, of light grey limestone,.near the Cathedral, and one of the 
earliest departures from the brown stone once dominant, will always 
satisfy the sense for lightness and elegance, if not for the “homely ” 
quality ; and the much-abused “old brown-stone” quarter itself, though: 
a little sombre and monotonous, is comfortable and respectable. Many: 
of the uptown squares, “ places,” and shady little parks have an air of 
quiet refinement which is doubtless their rightful inheritance ; while 
the wide “ avenues,” with the streets, twenty to the mile, which cross 
them at clear right angles, like those of Philadelphia, have, in spite of 
the “iron railway on stilts,” possibilities for stateliness not yet fully 
recognised. The older municipal buildings, of course, are well 
known. ‘The City Hall has been praised for its modest and symme- 
trical proportions. The very expensive Court House of “ Tweed 
ring” fame, though its whiteness was soon darkened by stains, would 
also be pleasing but for associations. Of the other public buildings, 
equally well known—theatres, colleges, museums, &c.—it is need- 
less to say that many are striking and handsome. There are many’ 
beautiful churches, usually on the prescribed ecclesiastical lines, cften 
ivy-clad and venerable. The Roman Catholic Cathedral, with its’ 
graceful twin spires, is impressive in its clear whiteness, and another’ 
cathedral is now in prospect ; while Trinity and St. Paul’s, with: 
their grass-grown churchyards, are pleasant portions of the fair 
Old World transplanted, almost without change of feature, to the: 
New. ' 

Still, the total effect is not that which we expect, and almost’ 
feel as if we had a right to demand, in a city of American mil- 
lionaires, and in a country where cities are built and rebuilt with 
such apparent ease. New York, by her unique and fortunate posi- 
tion, is the gateway of a great continent. She is still a western: 
Venice, ‘a city in the sea,” which should be, and it is possible may. 
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yet be, “glorious.” Much of her natural surroundings are still beau- 
ciful. The broad Hudson, with its mile on mile of Palisades, washes 
ner shores as the Rhine washes Cologne; and on both its banks 
wide tracts of mountain and valley, largely covered with almost 
primeval forests, reach from the Catskills nearly to the city’s doors. 
It is in the many country seats and pretty towns which have sprung 
up in this civilised wilderness—now intersected by a score of railways 
—that much of the pleasant domestic quality is to be found which 
was dislodged from the houses of Old New York when trade “ burst 
among them like a shell.” 

But these garden spots are separated from Fifth and Madi- 
son Avenues by a Sahara of ugliness. The worthy architecture of 
New York is on the long central ridge, or backbone, of the island, 
and is scarcely visible from the harbour. The water fronts are dis- 
creditable ; the docks and wharves are still largely of wood, with none 
of the appearance of solidity which marks an English seaport. Wood, 
indeed, has long been the bane of small towns and city suburbs in 
the United States,.a fact for which the great American forests are 
doubtless in a measure responsible. Wood is cheap, and hence the 
sprawling outskirts of Brooklyn and Jersey City (which in reality form 
the outskirts of New York) are for the most part flimsy and highly 
combustible. In the city itself iron buildings at one time threatened 
to prevail, but, thanks to the lesson of the Chicago and Boston fires, 
the later renascence has been largely marked by a return to the time- 
honoured materials of brick and stone. Perhaps, however, the most 
successful of recent experiments is the use of yellow brick. The lofty 
facades of this material, often in the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
present a light and rich beauty of effect which is unique, and, it is to 
be hoped, may lead to its employment on a larger scale in the future. 

Why should not the American railway king and the American 
merchant prince rule in a palace and live ina palace? As potentates 
of this kind are likely to be the only ones permitted in the future 
democracy of the world—though even their tenure is not assured—we 
are interested that they should build wisely and well. New York is, 
perhaps, a typical city of the new democracy. She is rich, powerful, 
and conservative. She has the quick intelligence of business, and in 
her own province “sees clear and thinks straight.” In spite of 
foreign rule, and her German, Jewish, Chinese, and other colonies, 
she speaks English, and is still the other great centre of the English 
race—a potential London with a dash of Paris. As we walk her 
democratic streets and seek to.define her one dominant trait, “ mag- 
nificence” perhaps comes first to our lips; but, remembering 
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Thackeray’s happy coinage, we say instead that it is “uncommon 
splendatiousness.” She is not quite magnificent as yet, but is, never- 
theless, uncommonly “splendatious” ; though her splendour, like 
that of London, is qualified by the works of the “average individual” 
—by the houses which he has built and the advertisements with 


which he has covered them. 
a. G. HYDE, 
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IMITATORS AND PLAGIARITSTS. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


CCUSATIONS of plagiarism are more easily made than refuted. 
Intellectual coincidences will sometimes occur, similarities of 
expression, analogies of sentiment, exposing the victim to a charge 
which, plausible as it may appear, is nevertheless unfounded. For 
this unintentional plagiarism, which is not to be confounded with 
literary kleptomania, generous minds will make liberal allowance. 
Besides, when a great writer accidentally borrows, or deliberately 
“conveys,” he passes the rough ore through his own mint, stamps 
the gold with his own die, and turns out the new piece as his own 
coin. It is folly in such cases to raise the cry of “Stop thief!” a 
cry so often raised in the world of letters by the hangers-on of litera- 
ture, simply to gratify feelings of vindictiveness and spite ; a cry which 
usually originates in the consciousness of inferiority, and is sustained 
by the malignancy of envy. 

The most illustrious writers of antiquity were not exempt from 
the attacks of these literary mud-throwers. Porphyry mercifully 
withholds the name of the wretch who impudently accused Herodotus 
of having stolen whole passages from the description of Egypt by 
Hecatzeus. Even if Herodotus had done so, what business was it of 
his? An Alexandrian “ philosopher,” so he called himself, or liked 
others to call him, ignorantly compiled a treatise on the pretended 
plagiarisms of Sephocles, as if the author of the “ CEdipus Coloneus ” 
needed to disguise himself in the rubbishy habiliments of meaner 
men! Then there was a grammarian—but one can credit anything 
of a grammarian !—named Latinus, who enlarged upon those of 
Menander. A®schines, according to Diogenes Laertius, attached his 
name to dialogues of which he was not the author. I do not believe 
that the rival of Demosthenes ever stooped to such a baseness. Then 
Salmasius, I know not on what authority, accuses Diodorus Siculus 
of having copied considerable ‘portions of Agatharchides. As only 
fragments of the works of the latter remain, I do not see how he 
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could substantiate his charge, and for my part I am quite content 
with Diodorus Siculus. A similar imputation has been made 
against Euripides, Titus Livius, and Sallust ; but—they survive ! 

There is an obvious distinction between plagiarism and imitation, 
though the two things often approximate, and are confused by careless 
minds. Charles Nodier defines as imitation “any translation from 
a dead language introduced into a work of imagination, which is not 
itself a literal version of the writing from which it is taken, ‘toute 
traduction d’une langue morte introduite dans un ouvrage d’imagi- 
nation qui n’est pas elle-méme la traduction exacte de l’écrit dont elle 
est tirée,’” or, in other words, a paraphrase or an adaptation. 

Marini says, that to appropriate the wares of one’s fellow-country- 
man is /arceny, while to seize upon those of strangers is conguest—a 
convenient literary canon, perhaps, but scarcely in harmony with 
the moral law! Sardou, in his preface to his “ Alain,” remarks that 
if he has borrowed from the Greeks and Latins, he has taken nothing 
from the Italians, the Spanish, or the French ; arguing that to borrow 
from the ancients is simply scholarship, whereas to borrow from the 
moderns is theft (me semblant que ce qui est étude chez les anciens est 
volerie chez les modernes). Lamothe le Vayer makes a similar distinction, 
which strikes me, however, as being hard upon the ancients ! Voltaire 
goes so far as to affirm that a good imitation is the most perfect 
originality ; and in our own literature, Pope, Gray, and Tennyson 
might be quoted to prove the truth of the maxim. They have 
touched nothing which they have not adorned. But I shall begin 
with some examples which M. Nodier has furnished from French 
authors, and afterwards take my illustrations from home-sources. 

The well-known “curse” in the “ Horaces” of Corneille seems 
to have been imitated from the “‘Sophonisba” of Mairet, an obscure 
French dramatist, whom Corneille honoured by this form of 
recognition. So, in the “ Hippolyte, or Le Garcon Insensible,” by 
Gabriel Gilbert (who died before 1680), occurs a passage which 
Racine has imitated. To show the difference between plagiarism 
and imitation, I quote a few lines from both authors : 


Gilbert. Racine. 

Va chez les scélérats, les ennemis des | Va chercher des amis dont l’estime 
cieux, funeste 

Chez ces monstres cruels, assassins de | Honore [T’adultére, applaudisse & 
leurs méres ; linceste ; 

Ceux qui se sont souillés d’incestes, | Des traitres, des ingrats, sans honneur 
d’adultéres ; et sans foi, 

Ceux-la te recevront. Dignes de protéger un méchant tel que 

toi. 
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A familiar line in Racine’s “ Athalie” : 
Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte (I fear God, and know 
no other fear), 
seems an echo of the following in R. J. Nérée’s “ Triomphe de la 
Ligue” (1607): 
Je ne crains que mon Dieu, lui tout seul je redoute. 


The idea is obvious enough, and there would not -e much room 
for a suspicion of. imitation were it not that in another passage 
Racine travels over the same ground as Nérée. Thus, the latter 
writes : 

Celui n’est délaissé qui a Dieu pour son pére ; 
II ouvre a tous la main, il noursit les corbeaux, 
I] donne la viande aux jeunes passereaux, 
Tout vit de sa bonté. 


And Racine puts into the mouth of Joas the following : 


Dieu laissa-t-il jamais ses enfants au besoin ? 
Aux petits des oiseaux il donne leur pature, 
Et sa bonté s’étend sur toute la nature. 

But even here it may be contended that the imitation is more 
apparent than real, and that both writers have been inspired by the 
words of our Lord as recorded in the Gospel. 

Moliére, like our own Shakespeare, exercised to the full that right 
of conquest which, as we have seen, Marini asserted. He cared not 
whence or how he got his materials, knowing what splendid use he 
could make of them. He laid hands upon the ancients, on the 
Italian dramatists, on the Spanish. Perhaps he carried his acquisi- 
tiveness too far when he “conveyed” from the “ Pédant Joué” of 
Cyrano de Bergerac'—he who wrote the “ Histoire Comique des 
Etats et Empires de la Lune,” which suggested hints to Voltaire, 
Fontenelle, and Swift, to say nothing of a score of lesser men—one of 
the best scenes from the “Fourberies de Scapin.” 

In “Le Pédant Joué” (ii. 4), Granger, the pedant, learns from 
the valet of his son, that the latter has been captured by the Turks 
on the banks of the Seine. He exclaims: “ Que diable aller faire 
dans la galére d’un ‘urc?” (What the devil had he todo in a 
Turkish galley?) He continues: 

Granger. Faut-il étre ruiné 4 l’age ot je suis? Va-t’en avec Pasquier, prends 


le reste du teston que je lui donnai puur la dépense, il n'y a que huit jours. (Aller 
sans dessein dans une galére!) Prends tout le reliquat de cette piéce. (Ah! 





' Cyrano de Bergerac had himself borrowed from Giordano Bruno Nolano’s 
Candeluio, 
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malheureuse géniture, tu me cofites plus d’or que tu n’es pesant !) Paye la rancon, 
et ce qui restera, emploie-le en ceuvres pies. (Dans la galére d'un Turc !) Bien, 
va-t’en. (Mais, misérable, dis-moi,: que diable allais-tu faire dans cette galére ?) 
Va prendre dans mes armoires ce pourpoint découpé que quitta feu mon pére 
l'année du grand hiver, 

Corbinelli. A quoi bon ces fariboles? Vous n'y étes pas. II faut tout au moins 
cent pistoles pour la rangon. 

Granger. Cent pistoles ! Ah ! mon fils, ne tient-il qu’A ma vie pour conserver 
la tienne? Mais cent pistoles ! Corbinelli, va-t’en lui dire qu’il se laisse pendre 
sans dire mot. Cependant qu’il ne s’afflige point, car je les en ferai bien repentir. 
S’en aller dans la galére d’un Turc! Eh! que faire, de par tous les diables, dans 
cette galére? O galére, galére, tu mets bien ma bourse aux galéres, 

[Granger. Am I tobe ruined at my age? Go with Pasquier; take the change 
left out of the sovereign I gave you a week ago for expenses. (To go without any 
business into a galley !) Take all that remains of it. (Ah! unhappy offspring, 
you cost me more than your weight in gold!) Pay the ranscm, and spend the rest 
in pious works. (In the galley of a Turk!) Well, well, begone. (But, poor 
wretch, I repeat, what the devil hadst thou to do in that galley ?) Go, take from 
my wardrobe the slashed doublet which my late father threw off in the year of the 
great winter. 

Corbinelli, What's the good of all this twadd'e ? You are not init at all. It 
will take at least a hundred pistoles to buy him off. 

Granger. A hundred pistoles! Ah, my son, must I give my life to pre- 
serve thine? But a hundred pistoles! Corbinelli, go and tell him to let himself 
be hanged without saying a word ; yet not to grieve, for I'll make them repent 
it bitterly. . . . To go on board the galley of a Turk! And why, by all the 
devils, on board ¢ha¢ galley? O galley, galley, thou throwest away my money 
in the galleys !} 





Let us compare the corresponding scene in Moliére (“ Fourberies 
de Scapin,” iii. 2) : 

Scapin, It is for you, sir, to see at once to the rescue from slavery of a son 
whom you love so well. 

Geronte. What the devil did he want to go on that galley for ? 

Scapin, He had no idea of what would happen. 

Geronte. Run, Scapin, and tell the Turk I shall send the police after him. 

Scapin. The police in the open sea! Are you jesting ? 

Geronte. What the devil did he want to go in that galley for? 

Scapin. People are sometimes led astray by an evil destiny. 

Geronte. Listen, Scapin, you must now play the part of a faithful servant. 
You must go to the Turk, tell him that he must send me back my sun, and that 
you will take his place until I have got together the money he wants. 

Scapin, Ah, sir, do you know what you are talking about? Do you suppose 
the Turk will be such a fool as to take a poor wretch like me in your son’s 
place ? 

Geronte. What the devil did he want to go in that galley for? 

Scapin. He could not foresee his misadventure. However, sir, remember that 
the Turk has given me only two hours. 

Geronte. You say that he wants... . 

Scapin, Five hundred crowns. 
Geronte. Five hundred crowns ! 





Has he no conscience ? 
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Scapin. Ha, ha! conscience in a Turk ! 

Geronte. Does he know what five hundred crowns are? 

Scapin. Yes, sir, he knows that five hundred crowns are fifteen hundred 
francs. 

Geronte. But what the devil did he want to go in that galley for? 

Molitre not only borrowed phrases. and ideas, but plots. 
‘* T’Avare” is taken from Plautus, sometimes bodily, as in the scene 
where Harpagon makes his son’s valet, La Fléche, show him his 
hands and his pockets. In the “Aulularia,” Euclio, the miser, tells 
the slave Strobilus, whom he suspects as a thief, to show him his 
hands : 

Strobilus. Here they are. 

Euclio. I see. Now, show me your third hand. 

The miser’s monologue, after he discovers his loss, and the scene 
between Maitre-Jacques, Valtre, and the miser, are also imitated 
from the “ Aulularia.” 

Voltaire, by the right divine of genius, acted on the good old 
rule, the simple plan, “that they should take who have the power,” 
and borrowed, or imitated, freely. Thus, “ Brutus,” a tragedy by 
Catherine Bernard, performed in 1690, contains the following 
passage :— 

Brutus. No more! .. in the horror 
which overwhelms me, 
Let my mind confused still 
pause in doubt, 


Brutus. N‘achéve pas . . dansl’horreur 
qui m’accable, 
Laisse encore douter 4 mon 
esprit confus, 





S’il me demeure un fils, ou si | Either I’ve still a son, or I 
je n’en ai plus. have none. 
Tiius. Non, vous n’en avez point. Titus. No, you have not. 


In Voltaire’s tragedy of the same name, we read : 


Brutus. Arréte, téméraire ! Brutus. Stop, rash one ! 
De deux fils que j’aimai le ciel Of two sons whom I loved 
m’avait fait pére : Heaven made me father : 
Jai perdu l’un, que dis-je! ah, One I have lost—what say I? 
malheureux Titus, ah, unhappy Titus ! 
Parle, ai-je encore un fils ? Speak, have I still a son? 
Tilus. Non, vous n’en avez plus. | Zitus. No, you have one no longer. 


Now, if Voltaire borrowed, he improved. The following couplet 
from Catherine Bernard’s dull tragedy was dexterously adapted and 
condensed by Voltaire :— 

Et qu'un plomb, dans un tube entassé par des sots, 
Peut casser d’un seul coup la téte du héros. 


Voltaire more pithily says :-— 


Et qu’un peu de plomb peut casser 
La plus belle téte du monde. 
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Let us put the same idea into English : 


A bullet by a zany sped 
May lodge within a hero’s head. 

Fréron accuses Voltaire of numerous plagiarisms, but most of 
them, if not all, are really legitimate imitations. This can hardly 
be said of the use he has made of “The Hermit” of an English 
poet, Parnell, which he has turned into a chapter in his romance of 
“Zadig.” As Parnell seems to have been indebted to a French 
fabliau of the twelfth century, it has been suggested that Voltaire 
may have drawn from this source instead of from Parnell ; but this 
is impossible, since he follows out Parnell’s treatment and even 
imitates his language. 

Delille, the author of “ Le Jardin,” has imitated on every side : 
ancient authors, modern authors, French authors, and foreign 
authors, he has drawn all into his net. His happiest verses are 
generally imitations ; as, for example, the fine line in his poem on 
“The Imagination ”— 

II ne voit que la nuit, n’entend que le silence, 
[Night alone he sees, and nought but silence hears] 
which belongs to Théophile Vian, who long before had written— 


On n’oit que le silence, on ne voit rien que l’ombre. 


Protesting against the stigma which some critics reserve for 
imitators, Voltaire, in the 27th of his “Lettres Philosophiques,” 
remarks : “Nearly everything is imitation. Boiardo has imitated 
Pulci, Ariosto has imitated Boiardo. The most original minds 
borrow from one another. Mctastasio took most of his operas from 
French tragedies. Many English authors have copied us and said 
nothing about it. It is with books as with the fire on our own 
hearths ; one goes to one’s neighbour for it, and kindles it on one’s 
own hearth, one passes it on to others, and it belongs to all.” 

Not less forcible is the argument, or apology, of Marmontel. 
Denyer said, before Voltaire, that the secrets of the Fates do not lie 
concealed within the entrails of the victims. Théophile, in his 
‘“‘ Pyrame,” in describing jealousy, had employed the same turn of 
phrase and the same images as the great Corneille in the ballet of 
“‘ Psyche” : but does the merit of invention, genius, and taste lie in the 
vagueness of those rudimentary ideas? And if the poets who first 
employed them have degraded them, either by weakness, meanness, 
or warmness of expression ; or if, by an impure mixture, they have 
destroyed their charm, shall it be for ever forbidden to us to restore 
them to their purity and natural beauty? Frankly, must it always be 
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made a reproach against genius that it has changed copper into 
gold? 

Let us now turn our attention to some cases of imitation which 
approach, it must be confessed, very near the confines of plagia- 
rism. 

Macrobius, in the sixth book of his “Saturnalia,” traces the 
obligations of Virgil to his predecessors. His first chapter has quite 
a “Stop thief!” heading: “Quos vel ex dimidio sui, vel solidos 
etiam versus ab antiquis Latinis poetis sit mutuatus Vergilius !” 
“ Mutuatus,” by the way, is a blessed word—almost as good as Pistol’s 
“convey ” (“convey the wise it call”)! 

In this chapter the Latin grammarian has collected the verses 
which Virgil has borrowed, either verbatim or with modification, 
from Ennius, Furius, Pacuvius, Suevius, Nevius, and Accius ; but 
as none of the writings (or only fragments of them) have descended 
to us, our conscience need not be troubled by the lax morality of the 
immortal author of the “ A©neid.” Here, however, are specimens 
of his method of treating Ennius, and the reader will see that he 
generally improved what he seized upon : 

Ennius. Cum superum lumen nox intempesta teneret. 
Virgil. Et lunam in nimbo nox intempesta tenebat. 
Ennius. Teque, pater Tiberine, tuo cum flumine sancto. 
Virgil. Tuque, O Tibri, tuo, genitor, cum flumine sancto. 
Ennius. Vertitur interea coelum cum ingentibus signis. 
Virgil, Vertitur interea czelum, et ruit oceano nox. 

In the following line, observe how by the substitution of two 
words Virgil converted a commonplace collocation of syllables into a 
fine onomatopceia :— 

Ennius. Consequitur, summo sonitu quatit ungula terram. 
Virgil, Quadrupedinte putrem sonitu quatit ungula terram. 

I can fancy that Ennius when he first caught sight of Virgil in 
the shades would raise after him a lusty cry of “Stop thief!” and 
would be only half mollified when Virgil pleaded that he had done 
him an honour in thinking his verse worth pilfering from ! 

But Virgil borrowed from Lucretius, as well as from these elder 
and ruder poets. Here be proofs undeniable : 


Lucretius, Cum primum aurora respergit lumine terras. 
Virgil. Et jam prima novo spargebat lumine terras. 


Lucretius. Nunc hinc, nunc illinc, abruptis nubibus ignes. 
Virgil. Ingeminant abruptis rubibus ignes. 
I have given examples of imitation from Racine ; but, like Virgil, 
he too occasionally “borrowed.” Voltaire, in this direction, is, 
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however, a much greater offender ; and his adaptation of Maynard’s 
sonnet to a Court favourite is really flagrant. I place the opening 
lines side by side: 

Maynard. Voltaire. 
Par vos humeurs |’état est gouverné ; Par votre humeur le monde est gouverné ; 
Vos seuls avis font le calme et l’orage, Vos volontés font le calme et l’orage, 
Et vous riez de me voir confiné, Vous vous riz de me voir confiné, 
Loin de la cour, dans mon petit village. | Loin de lacour, au fond de mon village. 





In this instance, the thief has made scarcely any attempt to conceal 
his theft. He has not, like Sheridan’s gipsy woman, disguised the 
chiid he has stolen. 

When Delille, of whom I have already spoken, ceased to imitate, 
he borrowed. Neither woof nor warp could he weave with his own 
thread. As Nodier points out, wheiher in his translations from 
Virgil or in his other poetical works, he has inserted no end of verses 
| which are not his own, and often with no more modificaticn than 

was necessary to spoil them. Now, this always seems to me a 
criminal offence. To rob is wrong; but to injure or destroy the 
wares you have stolen is surely an unpardonable crime. In the 
tragedy of “ Blanche et Guiscard,” by Saurin, occurs the line : 





Qu’une nuit parait longue a la douleur qui veille ! 
[How long one night appears to watching grief !] 


Delille has marred the meaning by the change of an article : 

Que la nuit parait longue 4 la douleur qui veille ! 

[How long the .night appears to watching grief !] 
Delille’s example has been followed by other French translators. 
Saint-Ange, into his version of Ovid, imports about fifteen hundred 
lines from Thomas Corneille. Aignan, the translator of Homer, has 
taken fully twelve hundred out of Rochefort. I am not aware of 
any such gross misdemeanour having been committed by our English 
translators. They are most of them dull, but the dulness is their 
own. 

In coming across such audacious cases of theft, we are reminded 
of the venerable jest, sometimes fathered upon Voltaire and some- 
times upon Piron, but really belonging to the Abbé Voisenon, who 
when a wretched versifier named Ximénés was one day reading to 
him a tragedy of his own manufacture, repeatedly rose and made a 
profound reverence. At length the irritated poet, who had observed 
with ill-concealed vexation the Abbé’s displays of courtesy, burst out, 
‘What the deuce mean you, M. l’Abbé, by all your bows?” “Oh, 
sir,” replied the Abbé, “one must be polite when one meets with 
one’s old acquaintances !” In a good deal of current poetry, we are 
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continually favoured with glimpses of “old acquaintances.” At 
every line the familiar faces smile upon us; and though we are 
introduced by name to Jones or Robinson, we are sure to find 
Tennyson or Browning close behind him. 

Dr. Hooke, one of the founders of the Royal Society, and a 
mathematician of credit and renown, throws out a fanciful calculation 
on the number of ideas of which the human mind, in the aggregate, 
is capable ; he arrives at a total of 3,655,760,c00. We should suppose 
that so respectable a figure is not yet exhausted ; and though a time 
must come when nothing new will be left under the sun, we may still 
hope (some of us) to catch a floating idea or two, of a practical kind, 
for current use. 

In the way of literary ideas, what an advantage had the Greek and 
Roman writers over their unfortunate successors! Everything in 
that golden age was comparatively fresh and new. Men were not 
compelled to work up with hidebound brains a jaded thought or 
worn-out image. Fancy had liberal course; and the poet was 
under no necessity of pulling himself up ever and anon to consider 
curiously whether he was unconsciously poaching on the preserve of 
some lucky predecessor. It is the sore tribulation of a literary man 
nowadays that all his best ideas have been anticipated. What he 
would have written! how he would have witched the world with 
wondrous conceptions! what graces he would have displayed ! 
but for those pestilent “forbears” who ploughed the field and 
garnered in the golden grain before him! And, alas, poor fellow ! 
he cannot get rid of his difficulty so easily as Mr. Puff does in 
“ The Critic.” 

As early as the fourth century, however, this difficulty began to 
be felt. The celebrated grammarian, Donat, whose Latin primers 
were at one time held in high repute, broke out into fits of violent 
indignation when he discovered in the works of previous writers 
what he had fondly believed to be his own thunder! “ Pereant illi,” 
he said, “qui, ante nos, nostra dixerunt.” (May they perish who 
said our good things before us!) A French author of the seven- 
teenth century took the matter more easily, and in a couple or so of 
epigrams relieved his soul of its discontent. 





Imitated 
Dis-je quelque chose assez belle ? Whene’er I utter something neat, 
L’antiquité tout en cervelle Antiquity with vast conceit 
Prétend l’avoir dite avant moi. Pretends she said it in her day ! 
C’est une plaisante donzelle ! Oh, come, my jesting damsel, say, 
Que ne venait-elle aprés moi? Why did you not come after me? 
Jaurais dit la.chose avant elle. Then / the original should be ! 
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And again: 
Je n’ai pas fait une épigramme 
Que l’antiquité la réclame 
Et me dit d’une fiére voix, 
** Mon ami, c’est la vieille gamme ; 
Pour celle-]a, tu me la dois. 
Elle a menti, la bonne femme ; 
Ce n’est pas Ia premiére fois.” 


To every epigram I make 

Hoary Antiquity lays claim : 

‘* My friend, this is an old affair,” 
You hear her haughtily exclaim ; 

** You owe it me!” Ah, what a fib, 
Nor is’t thy first, my worthy dame! 





I cannot help thinking that Antiquity would be in no hurry to 
claim M. d’Aceilly’s epigrams. 

Of curious coincidences in the matter of ideas, take an illustration 
from the anecdotal stores of Ménage : 

I have often heard it said that Chapelain and d’Andilly had each written this 
same line, 

D’arbitres de la paix, de foudres de la guerre, 

without knowing that it was originally Malherbe’s. And at the moment that I 
make this remark, I learn from M. Furetiére that a similar thing has happened 
to him, I have also heard it frequently said of Corneille, that he had composed 
in his ** Polyeucte,” on the subject of Fortune, those celebrated lines : 
And as she has the splendour of glass, 
So has she its fragility, 


Et comme elle a l’éclat du verre, 
Elle en a la fragilité. 


without knowing that they belonged to Godeau. Yet they were originally his, 
for he had introduced them into his ode to Cardinal Richelieu fifteen years before 
Corneille wrote his ‘* Polyeucte.” It is common enough to recognise one’s self in 
this way, in the thought and expression of others. Porphyry, ina fragment of 
his book ‘* De la Philologie,” quoted by Eusebius in the third chapter of the 
tenth book of his ‘* Gospel Preparation,” mentions a certain Aretades who had 
written an entire treatise on this kind of rencontres, 

It is, I repeat, common enough, this coincidence of thought and expression ; 
and more particularly when one has previously seen this same thought and same 
expression, as d’Andilly, Chapelain, and Furetiére had unquestionably seen the 
verse by Malherbe, and Corneille the two lines by Godeau ; for it often happens 
that a phrase or sentence lingers in one’s memory when the author of it has been 
forgotten. But an incident in which M. de Racan figures is very extraordinary. 
In the year 1608, he, a youth of nineteen, in garrison at Calais, composed this 
quatrain : 





Estime qui voudrala mort épouvantable, 

Et la fasse ’horreur de tous les animaux; 

Quant 4 moi, je la tiens pour le point 
désirable, 


Let them who will think death an evil, 

And make it of all animals the dread ; 

For me ’tis but the goal desired, where 
all 





Oi commencent nos biens et finissent | Our trials end and happiness begins. 
nos maux. 

Some time afterwards, being at Paris, and reciting the lines as his own com- 
position to a friend, that friend told him he must be labouring under a delusion, 
for they were Matthieu’s, and were the initial lines of his book entitled ‘* Les 
Tableites de la Vie et de la Mort.” M. de Racan, who had never read the book, 
long and s'renuously contended that Matthieu could not have been the author, 
and yielded only when his friend made him read them, with immense astonish- 
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ment, in Matthieu’s book. I do not doubt this story, being persuaded that M. 
de Racan, who has often repeated it to me, is a man of truth. But I am hard of 
belief when Leonardo Salviati says that a poet of his time, who had never seen 
Cardinal Bembo’s sonnets, had composed some exactly similar. 


Elsewhere Ménage tells us that he himself one day experienced 
the annoyance of finding in the poems of Marot, which he had 
never read, a Latin epigram which he had composed several years 
previously. But this assertion, like that of M. de Racan, seems 
very suspicious.! As Matthieu’s “ Tablettes” were put into the hands 
of any child, it seems clear that Racan must have heard or read the 
quatrain, and had afterwards, as often happens, lost for a while all 
recollection of it. As for Ménage, his memory (says Lalanne) was 
prodigious. If he wrote out a Latin poem only once, he never 
forgot it, and it is quite certain that his epigram was a 
reminiscence. 

“Tt is only rhetoric,” says Cousin, “which can ever suppose 
that the plan of a great work belongs to him who executes it.’ This 
is a true and a profound thought. All those great men whom we see 
at various epochs dominating over their age are bound to their 
generation and to the preceding generations, not by threads invisible, 
but by powerful ties which become perceptible as soon as we care tuo 
look for them. A great idea is of slow growth, nor does it attain to 
its full development until it has passed through many minds. ‘Then, 
at last, it finds the necessary expression, and is made over to the 
ages as the general possession of mankind. It was so with Newton's 
theory of gravitation ; it was so with Watt’s condensing steam- 
engine. And it is by a similar process that moral principles and 
intellectual ideas are perfected. 

Let us take, for example, the genesis of Dante’s immortal work. 
Antiquity, it is true, seems to have contributed little towards the 
formation of the embryo. Dante’s inspiration was essentially from 
Christian sources; but he seems to have known the vision 
of Er the Armenian, as told by Plato, that of Thespesius the 
Cilician, as recorded by Plutarch, and the “ Somnium Scipionis” of 
Cicero. 

From the sixth century onward, the legends in which the mysteries 
of Hell are revealed to the living rapidly increased in number. 
The most remarkable were those of “The Soldier,” of St. Gregory 
the Great, of “ The three Oriental Monks” (Theophilus, Scrynio, and 
Hyginus), of Fursey and Dritholm (as told by Bede), of St. Wittin 
(“Visio S. Wittine,”) afud Mabillon (which Ampére describes as 


+ «Cette rencontre,” says Nodier, ‘‘ est si bizarre, qu’elle en paroit incroyable.” 
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an important step towards Dante in its introduction of political 
matter and its personal allusions), St. Brendan, Alberico (which was 
certainly known to Dante), and the Irishman Owen or O’En. The 
last named, known as “The Purgatory of St. Patrick,” dates, 
according to the Bollandists, from the twelfth century. At all 
events, it is related by Matthew Paris under the date of the year 
1155, and here is a brief summary of it : 

A knight named Owen finds his way into the cavern which, in 
the sixth century, St. Patrick had opened up, near Donegal. It led 
him into the nether world, where he arrived upon a spacious plain, 
the full length of which outstripped the range of human sight—a 
place dark with grief and wretchedness. There, crowds of the 
unhappy, of both sexes and of all ages, were lying with their bellies 
on the ground, naked. Their limbs and bodies, fixed to the earth 
by red-hot nails, were horribly tortured. From time to time, in 
their throes of agony, they bit the earth—they cried—they howled, 
“Pardon, pardon! Pity, pity!” But there were none who had 
compassion upon them. Moreover, the demons jumped on the 
backs of these unfortunates, and lashed them with great thongs. . . . 
Thereafter the knight was conducted to another plain, where the 
victims were stretched upon their backs. Fiery dragons couched on 
their breasts, and thrust into them their fangs of fire ; others were 
twined round neck, arm, and body with fiery serpents, which pierced 
jnto their hearts the fiery tongues that leapt from their incandescent 
jaws. On the chests of others squatted enormous hideous frogs, 
burrowing with misshapen jaws into the flesh to get at the heart 
within. 

“Then the demons led the knight into another place of punishment, 
where he saw so great a multitude of men and women of all ages, 
that it seemed to outnumber all the living. There the damned were 
suspended by red-hot hooks in the midst of sulphurous flames, or 
bound to fiery wheels, or to immense spits, and incessantly larded 
with molten metals.” Afterwards the infernal spirits conducted him 
to the summit of an elevated mountain, and showed him a countless 
throng of unfortunates, who, entirely naked, and bent so that their 
heads touched their feet, kept themselves turned towards the north, 
pale with fright, and expecting death. Suddenly arose a tremendous 
whirlwind, which seized upon all of them, and upon the knight, and 
launched them beyond the mountain into an ice-cold, stinking river, 
into which they fell, weeping and vociferating. The chevalier, 
invoking the name of God, found himself immediately on the other 
bank ; then the demons carried him southward, and showed him a 
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black flame issuing from a well, and exhaling a suffocating odour of 
sulphur. This flame hurled up into the air naked men, who re- 
sembled sparks of fire, and when it sank, the condemned fell back 
anew into the burning well. The demons dashed headlong into it, 
dragging Owen with them. The further he descended into the 
abyss, the more it went on enlarging, and the punishment increased 
in ferocity. But at length he called upon the name of Jesus Christ, 
and immediately the fury of the flames hurled him into the air; he 
fell on the ground, and remained for some time in a swoon. 

As to Paradise, or the region of the blessed, Owen saw it only 
from the top of a high mountain ; after which he returned to earth, 
purified from his sins. 

Labitte, an able French commentator on the “ Divina Commedia,” 
is probably correct in assuming that Dante was acquainted with this 
remarkable and eerie legend. Recollections of it crop up at several 
places in his poem. But we may go further, and consider whether 
he has not drawn his subject directly from the old romance of 
* Guerino il Meschino,” the date and origin of which are uncertain ; 
it, however, contains in a quite simple form the principal details of 
“The Purgatory of St. Patrick.” 

In this romance Hell takes the concentric shape with which 
Dante has made us familiar ; and Satan, as in the poem (“ Inferno,” 
canto 34), occupies the bottom of the abyss. Thus, with each 
succeeding century, the legendary cycle to which Dante’s epic 
belongs, extends and diversifies. We can follow it through its various 
stages, until at last the poet takes it up—purifies, ennobles, elevates 
it—and converts it into a great moral lesson for the benefit of 
humanity. 

But there is another legend, more striking and more detailed even 
than that we have just considered, which, whether it was or was not 
known to the great Florentine, is of profound interest, as showing the 
direction in which the thoughts of men were tending two centuries 
before he wrote. It is related by Ordericus Vitalis in the eighth 
book of his “ History of the Dukes of Normandy”: 

In a village called Bonneval lived a priest named Gauchelin. Early in 
January, in the year of our Lord 1092, he set out one night to visit a sick person. 
Returning alone, when at a distance from all human habitations, he suddenly 
heard a great noise, like that of a large army. He was on the point of with- 
drawing towards four medlar trees which he espied in a field, but a man of 
immense stature, armed with a huge club, stood in his way, and raising his arm 
over his head, cried : ** Halt ! not another step!” Benumbed with terror, the 
priest stopped, and leaning on a stick which he carried, remained motionless. 
The man with the club stood at his side, and without molesting him, waited for 
the army to march past. 
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And soon came in sight a body of fcot-soldiers, carrying on their backs and 
slung round their necks, according to the custom of brigands, sheep and clothing, 
articles of furniture, and utensils of every description. And as they went they 
heaved loud sighs, and urged and encouraged each other to increase their speed. 
Among them the priest recognised several of his neighbours who had died 
recently, and he could hear them bewail the cruel punishments of which, on 
account of their crimes, they endured the torments. 

Next followed a troop of coffin-men, whom the giant I have spoken of im- 
mediately joined. They carried about half a hundred coffins, each being sup- 
ported by a couple of bearers. 

To these succeeded what seemed to the priest an innumerable multitude of 
women, They were mounted on horseback, upon saddles in which were inserted 
red-hot nails. The wind frequently raised them two or three feet high, and then 
they fell back immediately cn those red-hot nails. Horribly tormented by 
wounds and burns, they cursed loudly, and revealed the sins for which they were 
punished. 

In this troop the priest recognised some dames of noble birth, and saw the 
palfreys and inules of many women who were still living. 

Soon afterwards he perceived a numerous procession of clerks and monks, 
their judges and their superiors, bishops and abbots carrying the pastoral cross. 
The clerks and bishops wore black capes ; the monks and abbots hvods of the 
same colour. All groaned and lamented ; some addressed Gauchelin by name, 
and implored him on the ground of their ancient friendship to pray for them. 
This priest related that he had seen there many personages of great consideration, 
whom the common opinion supposed to be resting in Heaven among the saints. 

At this awful spectacle, trembling, and supported by his stick, he looked for 
spectacles still more awful. And soon he saw a great host advance ; he could 
not detect among them any colour except black, and sparks as of fire. Those 
composing it were mounted on gigantic horses; they were clad in complete armour 
as if for battle, and carried black standards. 

After seeing this long train of horsemen pass by, Gauchelin began to 
reflect. . . . ‘* I have heard said that some persons have seen these sights before ; 
but, incredulous, I laughed at such reports, because I had never met with any 
proofs of their truth, Now I see with my own eyes the manes of the dead. 
Nevertheless no one will believe me when I describe what I have seen ; I will 
seize, therefore, one of those few horses which follow the troop, will mount it 
immediately, ride it home, and show it to my neighbours to convince them of the 
truth of my story.” 

As he spoke he seized a black horse by its bridle ; but he vigorously released 
himself from the hand laid upon him, and galloped away towards the black host. 
The priest placed himself again in the middle of the highway, and, a horse 
approaching him, stretched forth his hand. The animal halted, and blowing 
through his nostrils, raised in front of him a great cloud like a very tall oak. Then 
Gauchelin put his left foot into the stirrup, seized the reins, and rested his hand 
on the saddle ; but at the same time he felt beneath his feet a heat like that of 
fire, while through the hand which held the bridle an indescribable cold pierced 
even to his entrails. 

Suddenly four horrible horsemen rushed forward, and with dreadful cries 
demanded, ‘* Why do you seize upon our horses? You will come with us. 
None of us have done you harm, and yet you dare to deprive us of that which is 
ours!” The priest, excessively frightened, loosed his hold of the horse. Thre 
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of the chevaliers preparing to seize him, the fourth exclaimed : ‘‘Let him go, 
and leave me to converse with him.” He was anxious to entrust Gauchelin with 
various messages for his wife and children ; and when the priest refused; he 
rushed upon him, and seized him by the throat. The unfortunate man was 
released through the intervention of another chevalier, who proved to be his 
brother, and, in the course of a long conversation, spoke to him in touching terms 
of their childhood. 

While they were thus conversing, Gauchelin noticed on the heel of the damned 
a kind of blood-clot, shaped like a man’s head. Astonished, he inquired the 
meaning of it. ‘It is not bloud, but fire,” replied his brother, ‘‘ and it seems to 
me heavier than if I carried Mont St. Michel.” . . . The chevalier then fied 
precipitately. For a week the priest remained seriously ill; but he lived for 
fifteen years afierwards in good health. 

‘© Tt was from his own mouth,” adds Ordericus Vitalis, ‘* that I learned what 
I have here written down, and many other things which I have forgotten. I also 
saw on his face the scar made by the touch of the dreadful chevalier.” 


But notonly in thechronicles and the biographies of the saints was 
continually exhibited this insatiable desire to discuss the mysteries 
of the Other World, this anxiety to speculate about the future life. 
Paradise, Hell, Purgatory, were the favourite subjects of the painters 
and sculptors, as you may see in the churches of that period. Then 
came the scenes of the theatre—the Mysteries, in which Death, Satan, 
and Hell played such important parts. Take, for an example, the 
festival given at Florence in 1304, some years before the publication 
of Dante’s poem. 

Says Villani : 

The people of the town of San Priano sent a herald through the streets to 
notify that whoever wished for news of the Other World, must repair, on May 1, 
to the bridge of La Cavaia on the banks of the Arno. They had moored in the 
stream some barks, on which were erected platforms and scaffolding, so arranged 
as to represent Hell, with its fires, punishments, and victims. Men were there, 
disguised as demons, most horrible to see! Others, entirely naked, seemed like 
souls exposed to divers torments, in the midst of horrible yells, whistlings, and 
tempests. The whole formed a hateful and fearsome sight! The novelty of it, 
however, attracted such a multitude of the townsfolk, that the bridge, which was 
of timber, gave way beneath the burthen ; numbers were killed in the fall or 
drowned in the river, others wounded by the falling beams, and so what had been 
announced as a fiction became a reality, and many went to learn the mysteries of 
the Other World. 

To such sources as these, and not to the commonplace 
“Tesoretto” of Brunctto Latini, his tutor, must we trace the sug- 


gestions which Dante worked upon in his noble poem. 


W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





























PROPER DIET FOR HOT WEATHER. 


HE Englishman is very conservative in his ideas and averse to 
change in his mode of life, at all events so far as his diet is 
concerned, and it would not be going too far to say that he is averse 
to change even where the change is for his good in this respect. The 
manners and customs of generations gone by with regard to eating 
and drinking, are the manners and customs of the present age, with 
this exception, that, of course, the refinements of cookery have brought 
into requisition many delicacies in the way of dishes unknown to our 
forefathers. The Maid of Honour in these days does not drink, or 
have allowed her, a gallon of ale, as did those of the time of “ Good 
Queen Bess,” for her breakfast—(it is to be hoped she did not 
consuine it)—for she now drinks tea or coffee, then unknown. But 
though her appetite may be the same as in those days, and doubtless 
even in Maids of Honour is, custom has altered its constituents. The 
exigencies of season compel the individual to dress differently winter 
and summer, so as to equalise the warmth of the body; and to a 
certain extent most people do this, but it is very apparent that it is 
the discomfort of feeling the culd that induces them to put on in 
winter a different kind of dress to that worn in summer. A man 
would look very absurd if during the summer and the hot months 
he was seen out wrapped in furs and thick clothing ; but though, 
as I have pointed out in one or two former papers on diet, the 
heat of the body is better and more perfectly equalised by the 
food that is taken than by its external covering in the way of clothes, 
few people adapt their diet to any particular season of the year or its 
temperature. The ordinary individual eats the same breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner in spring, summer, autumn, and winter—the same 
routine of bread, meat, puddings—and the majority of the more 
wealthy classes consume almost identically the same food, only, 
perhaps, more delicately manipulated in our time by culinary art. It 
does not seem to enter into the calculations of the middle-class 
cook, or the aristocratic chef, that there is such a thing as the 
physiology of dietetics. His aim seems to be to furnish a substantial 
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or delicate meal, pleasant to the palate, utterly regardless of the 
dietetic value of its constituents, and whether they are more 
particularly adapted to hot or cold weather. Eating is considered 
by many, whose intellectual attainments ought to teach them better, 
almost a religious duty, an irksome one, it is true, as some would say, 
but one that necessity compels them to perform. My own opinion 
is that the physiology of food should be taught the rising generation 
as an important item of school life. If this were so, what a vast 
difference it would make in the comfort, the health, and the well- 
being of the individual ; and with what a reserve of strength he 
would, if properly nourished in early life, commence his struggle with 
the world, whether that struggle involved physical or mental work. 

In the first place, his frame would be properly developed, his 
brain nourished, his digestive powers in perfect condition, and he 
would not have in his daily work, literary or otherwise, or when 
old age advances, to fall back upon stimulants to give him the 
necessary appetite for his mid-day or evening dinner. Cicero says : 
“To live long, it is necessary to live slowly.” When I say that the 
physiology of food should form a part of every man’s, and, I may add, 
more particularly of every woman’s education, I mean that they 
should know what particular use each food is applied to in the 
economy, and what particular food is suited for intellectual work in 
contradistinction to muscular work ; and further, what particular food, 
is best suited to the requirements of the system in the different seasons 
of the year. Fewer wives would be widows and children orphans if 
the mistress of a household adapted, or ordered her husband’s food, 
to meet his requirements, and made it, or saw that it was made, 
tempting and palatable. But what obtains now in most middle-class 
households? The husband comes home to dinner weary and hungry 
to find warmed-up meat, or a washy stew, awaiting him, or, worse still, 
an underdone joint and half-cooked vegetables. Perhaps this goes 
on day after day and year after year, until some day or other an 
illness occurs, and his constitution, exhausted for the want of proper 
food to nourish his complex organism, succumbs to it. 

In the houses of the very wealthy this state of things seldom 
occurs—perhaps it would be better if it cccasionally did, for a life of 
indolence and ease would be lengthened by occasional starvation. 
Half the illness that occurs at one season I think I can safely say is 
due to improper dieting taken at another. We hear of people feeling 
weak in the spring, or suffering from those different ailments due to 
malnutrition, such as boils, skin diseases, obesity, or debility. Now this 
would not be so if the person adapted his diet to his requirements and 
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to the season. No sensible person would think of keeping a large fire 
burning in his room in the summer. If he did, he would undoubtedly 
soon feel the effect of it; but many a man who would feel him- 
self insulted if he were not thought a sensible person, will eat in the 
summer to repletion foods, the particular action of which is to supply 
heat in excess. Perhaps I cannot do better here than explain that the 
foods that are converted into heat—that is, keep up the heat of the 
body—are starches, sugar, and fat; and those that more particularly 
nourish the nervous and muscular system are the albumen and salts ; 
and a perusai of, or reference to, the following table will show what these 
are, and also the amounts of the different constituents they contain. 
At a glance the reader will see that the largest proportion of summer 
food should consist of green vegetables, cooked or as salads ; white 
or lean meats, such as chicken, game, rabbits, venison, fish, and 
fruits. 

Table showing the percentage composition of various articles of 
food : é' 
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I know that I am warring with many established opinions, and I 
know that the ideas I am promulgating in regard to diet are a little 
contrary to those generally received ; but I think I shall succeed in 
convincing those who will go carefully into the matter with me 
that many preconceived conceptions on the subject of diet will not 
bear investigation. Perhaps the particular condition of the system that 
I am called upon to treat—obesity—gives me a greater insight into 
the exact effect of diet than falls to the lot of the ordinary physician or 
specialist. To begin with, I wil! assail a time-honoured belief, viz., 
that meat is a heating food—that is, in the sense of giving warmth 
and raising the heat of the body ; and that /arinaceous foods are the 
reverse. People believe that the less meat they eat in the summer 
the better, ‘because it tends to heat the system.” Now, it is a 
curious thing that in dieting people for the reduction of fat by dietetic 
means only—and this I have to do at all seasons of the year—I am 
in the habit of cutting off farinaceous foods, sugar, and fat, and 
giving large quantities of meat, green vegetables, stewed fruit, and 
other non-fattening substances, in quantity regulated according to 
the height, weight, and physical or mental work of the individual, 
male or female, as the case may be; with the result that in the 
colder months of the year people tell me that they do not feel too 
warm, clothe as they will. ‘To so great an extent does this sometimes 
occur, that I am obliged to supplement the non-fattening diet by 
giving a little heat-forming food, such as cream, or a slightly-increased 
amount of bread, or a small quantity of fat. The result is at once 
apparent. The body warmth becomes more comfortable. Now, what 
does this show? It shows that the foods that supply heat are more 
particularly farinaceous foods, sugar, and fat ; ' and this is admitted by 

' The Esquimaux eats twelve pounds of fat a day. 
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all dieticians now. If this is so—and it undoubtedly is—it naturally 
stands to reason that when the external temperature performs this 
duty, the individual cannot require so much food that will, by its 
chemical decomposition in the body maintain a high temperature, 
and, if taken, as is usually the case, in excess, become an encumbrance 
by being stored as fat. It must be distinctly understood that the 
argument which I have used, where the heat-forming food is cut off 
by me, is where the surplus fat in the body is in excess—that is, in 
corpulency—and when it is desirable to get rid by dietetic means of 
the accumulated fat inthe system. In this case the fat is the store- 
house from which the system draws to sustain its warmth, as long as 
the stored fat is in excess. 

A fat animal will live without food months longer than a thin one. 
A pig buried by the fall of a cliff at Dover was dug out alive one 
hundred and sixty days after. When it was buried by the fall it 
weighed about one hundred and sixty pounds, when dug out it 
weighed only forty. 

Now, with regard to the proper diet for hot weather. In the 
first place, we must take into consideration the occupation of the 
individual. A man doing sedentary work or intellectual work would 
not require the same diet as a person doing laborious muscular work; 
but this article, in nine cases out of ten, would appeal to the ordinary 
individual earning his living by the sweat of his brow, or, if I may 
so say, by the sweat of his brain. If a man earns his living by the 
sweat of his brain he must, if he wishes to live long, maintain his 
health by the sweat of his brow, that is, he must, in some form or 
other, take muscular exercise. He may doit by brisk walking, tennis, 
bicycling, shooting, hunting, or the thousand and one pursuits that the 
average Englishman indulges in, so that, as I said beforc, the diet 
that I should lay down as suitable for summer will, under these 
conditions, almost universally apply. 

Nature apparently knows what is good for us, and Nature furnishes 
for the different seasons suitable substances in the way of food. 
But, of course, Nature assumes that man, being 2 reasonable being, 
should study and apply them as he ought to do ; but Nature in this 
case credits man with attributes that in this matter he seldom 
possesses, or, at all events, does not care to use if he does possess 
them. Men do not study Nature as much as they should, at least 
the majority do not. If they did, they would see that in the warm 
weather fruit should form a considerable portion of the daily food. 
The most suitable articles for hot weather, experience tells me, are 
fish, such kinds of meat as fowls and game, green vegetables, salads, 
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and fruit. Farinaceous food, that is, starches, should be taken in the 

very smallest quantity only. Sufficient sugar would be found in the 

different fruits that the season of the year produces, and, therefore, 
should not be supplemented. 

In a former article on “ The Proper Diet for Cold Weather,” I 
illustrated what I meant by giving one or two samples of a day’s 
dietary for an ordinary individual, and I will here do the same. Of 
course, in an article of this kind it would be perfectly impossible to 
distinctly draw a dietary suitable to each individual. This can only 
be done by taking into consideration the mode of life, the 
idiosyncrasies, the intellectual work, the peculiarities of constitution 
of a particular person ; but in the case of the ordinary healthy person, 
of course, these distinctions are not necessary. If a man is too fat 
he would require certain modifications ; if he is gouty or biliously 
inclined, slight change would be necessary; but, as I said before, to go 
into this would be unnecessary and out of place, and every intelligent 
person must alter and adapt the dietary to his means and to his 
special requirements. Pope says, “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” and, undoubtedly, if long life and comfort are to be attained, 
many would do well to lay his aphorism to heart. In the case of a 
man of ordinary size doing ordinary physical or mental work, this 
would represent an ordinary day’s food for hot weather as far as 
quantity and constituents are concerned : 

BREAKFAST, 8, 30 to 9 A.M.— Twocups of tea or coffee, sweetened with saccharine, 
one or two teaspoonfuls of cream in each, I oz. of dry toast, thinly 
buttered ; 4 0zs. of grilled or boiled fish, such as plaice, sole, whiting, 
haddock, cod, or trout, or 4 ozs. of cold chicken, cold tongue, or of grilled 
steak or chop. 

LUNCH, 1.30 P.M.—2 or 30zs. of cold mutton, beef, or lamb; 3 or 4 ozs. 
of green vegetables, plainly boiled, plenty of green salad, made with 
vinegar, but without oil ; 4 or 5 ozs. of stewed fruit ; water, or two or three 
glasses of pure dry Moselles or other Rhine wines." 

AFTERNOON TEA, 4.30, IF DESIRED.—Two cups of tea as at breakfast, nothing 
to eat. 

DINNER, 7 to 8.—Julienne, or clear vegetable soup ; 3 or 402s. of fish ; 3 or 4 ozs. 
of any ved meat, or of chicken, rabbit, game, or venison ; 6 ozs. of any 


green vegetable, with gravy from the meat only ; 4 ozs. of stewed fruit or 
of raw fruit; a little stale or pulled bread and a small piece of cheese. 


This diet may be varied as to hour; but three meals only should be 
taken daily, and only sufficient at each meal to satisfy appetite. Fruit 


? Pure dry Moselles, specially imported and free from sugar, may be had from 
A. Aldous, 66 Hatton Garden, London, W.C. These wines are peculiarly suited 
for corpulent, gouty, and dyspeptic people. They have the Moselle grape 
flavour. 
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may be taken at other times, and any quantity of fluid, so long as it 
does not contain sugar ; any number of pleasant alcoholic and other 
beverages suitable for the hot weather, and particularly suitable for 
those who should not take quantities of sugar, will be found in a 
book I wrote two or three years ago.! 

Fruit is only beneficial in moderate quantity. If taken in excess, 
and out of proportion to other food, it is apt to derange the bowels 
and cause diarrhoea; more particularly is this the case if it is eaten 
under-ripe or over-ripe—in the former case, from its undue acidity ; 
and in the latter, from its strong tendency to ferment and decompose 
in the digestive tract. Fruit diminishes the acidity of the secretion 
of the kidneys, and by virtue of this is advantageous in gout. 

It goes without saying that more fluid is necessary in hot weather 
than in cold. Indeed, so long as it is a harmless fluid, I question 
whether too much can be taken. Fluid in this way is to the kidneys 
what fresh air is to the lungs, and the waste of meat not used in the 
system is carried off by its aid. 

A meat diet is healthy and life-prolonging if supplemented with 
plenty of fluid to carry off its waste. That fluid should be taken in 
large quantities in the summer is a wise provision of Nature, as the 
skin carries off a large amount of waste from the system, and there- 
fore its activity should be stimulated in every way, and it is most 
desirable by frequent baths to keep the pores open. The perspira- 
tion drying on the skin leaves a deposit of its salts and other waste 
constituents, and these should be washed off as a matter of health. 
A very useful appliance for this purpose is the ‘“‘ Massage Rubber,” 
lately patented: by Mr. Crutchloe, of Albert Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. This consists of a serrated india-rubber surface, and 
when used it cleans the skin of all scurf as a Turkish bath does, rapidly 
brings the blood to the surface, and has the conditioning effect that 
grooming has on a horse. The india-rubber seems to act on the 
skin much as it does in erasing lead-pencil marks from paper, and 
acts in a way that no towel or brush can equal. All the old loose 
scurf of the skin is cleared off, and a soft and smooth surface results. 
After the brisk use of this dry rubber, a tepid bath is a great 
adjunct to health in hot weather, to say nothing of its cooling and 
refreshing results. I see a well-known man in the Hospital Gazette 
says the massage rubber acts like a charm in rheumatism. 

It would be no use advising those who take stimulants for the 
sake of their stimulating qualities, that spirits and beers, and certain 


* Foods for the Fat : the Scientific Cure of Corpulency. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 214 Piccadilly. 
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wines, are too heating in the summer; and that, however suitable 
port, sherry, spirits, and beer may be in the colder months of the 
year, the most suitable beverages containing alcohol, for this reason, 
are those known as the light, dry Moselle wines. Even claret and 
Burgundy contain a large quantity of tannin, and taken in excess are 
therefore apt to disagree and derange the stomach. Where a nice 
dry Moselle is drunk in fairly moderate quantity no harm can 
accrue. Of course, the quantity that would apply to one person does 
not apply to another, and a free drinker would certainly not be 
satisfied with less than two bottles. 

The man who lives to eat, drinks after his soup a glass of pale 
sherry ; after his fish, Rhine wine ; with his joint, Burgundy and cham- 
pagne ; with the ex¢rées, Bordeaux or Burgundy ; with the ice, cham- 
pagne or liqueur, and with his dessert probably some old crusted port. 
But the man who eats to live would be satisfied with one pint of dry 
and delicate white wine, such as I have previously indicated, to cover 
the whole of this menu. 

It is a well-known physiological fact that the system cannot assi- 
milate more alcohol than is contained in a pint of dry Moselle or 
claret, or in a half pint of sherry or 3} pints of table beer, 
supposing it to be in that form ; or, if taken in the form of whisky, 
about a wineglassful of pure whisky per day. I do not mean to say 
that an excess of any of these quantities would be absolutelv injurious 
to health, and many might and do exceed them considerably for 
very many years with impunity ; but still, in ordinary individuals, 
this is the quantity that can be taken with no harm whatever. In 
some houses people seem to take stimulants at all hours, and only 
the other day a nobleman told me that, visiting a certain house, his 
valet came into his bed-room at ten in the morning bringing a pint 
of champagne. On his telling him he did not want it, his valet said, 
“Tf your lordship does not drink it, they will think you are ill!” 
“ His lordship ” did not drink it, but the champagne did zo¢ go down 
to frighten his host. I imagine gout must be a permanent institution 
in that household, and that the family vault must be as well stocked 
as the wine cellar. 

In the summer acidulated drinks are the most grateful to the 
palate, and in the August number of this Journal last year I gave a 
number of these in an article called “ Beverages for Hot Weather.” 
There can be no doubt that the most refreshing beverage in summer, 
and certainly the most harmless, is the properly-made cup of tea ; 
but, alas, how seldom does the ordinary English household in England 
get a properly-made cup of tea or coffee? The first cup may be by 
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chance drinkable, or it may have infused half an hour, and therefore 
contain all the tannin and other disagreeable and injurious products 
of the leaf. Now, whilst on the subject of tea, I should like to give 
a rational and sensible mode of making it for breakfast or other meal 
with which it may be taken. Any one walking up or down Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W., if they notice No. 76, the Agra Ceylon Tea Asso- 
ciation, will see in the window half a dozen cups that they might 
reasonably imagine had been bequeathed the establishment by 
Goliath of Gath. These tea-cups are called magnums, and they 
hold exactly a pint, and one of them is sufficient, therefore, 
or more than sufficient, for a breakfast. The firm I indicate import 
only Ceylon teas pure and simple, and the Ceylon teas, parenthetically 
I may remark, are the most wholesome and delicately flavoured of all, 
and of all teas undoubtedly most free from tannin. To secure a 
delicious cup of tea, the proper quantity should be put into the 
teapot according to the number of people requiring a supply, and 
when it has infused nine or ten minutes—not longer—the magnum, 
as it is called, should be filled. This being sufficient, and equal to 
two large breakfast cups, is of uniform strength and flavour through- 
out. Its contents will please the most fastidious taste and suit the 
most delicate stomach. In the summertime it should be sweetened 
with saccharine instead of sugar, and flavoured with a little cream. 
Some prefer tea with a squeeze of lemon juice in it, and in this 
way it is possibly more wholesome and suitable as a cooling 
beverage. 

It would occupy too great a space in a short article like this to 
give the most suitable fruits and vegetables for the summer months 
to the different conditions of the system. In a dietetic work I wrote 
some two years ago this subject was fully discussed,' more particu- 
larly in relation to those of corpulent, gouty, and rheumatic habit of 
body. 

Three-quarters of the ailments that humanity is subject to 
undoubtedly arise from errors in dieting, that is, in the quantities of 
food taken, in its not being adapted to the constitutional require. 
ments and environment of the individual, in its not being properly 
estimated in its constituents, or applicability to the season of the year ; 
and if, as I said at the commencement of this articie, people would 
take as much trouble in adapting the food to suit their needs as they 
do in so many other things of minor importance, they would enjoy 
life more, and see more of it. It is astonishing what a complete 
change in diet will do. Change in diet acts like change of air, and 

' Foods for the Fat. Fourth edition. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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is a potent factor in the treatment of those conditions that indicate 
exhaustion of the nervous system, and, asa corollary, general collapse. 
Man is something like a steam-engine, and he requires fuel according 
to the work that he -has todo. The driver of an express train does 
not have his engine fed as the driver of a slow train does, and so it 
is with the human engine. The fuel in this case should be to a 
certain extent adjusted as to whether it is to be utilised for intel- 
lectual or muscular work ; and if this is done, a large amount of 
intellectual or physical work may be accomplished without strain. 
But if these facts are ignored, the complex mechanism on which the 
happiness and well being of perhaps even a nation may depend, will 
collapse like a house of cards. 

When the diet is properly regulated for the different seasons of 
the year in regard to its constituents, there is seldom any necessity to 
take what some people are so fond of doing, that is, purgative 
medicines in the spring and in autumn. A little alkaline aperient, 
such as the “ Franz Josef” mineral water, may be taken at any season 
with benefit by people who live well and who are of sedentary habits, 
but beyond this, it is a mistake to take irritating and powerful 
purgatives during the early spring and summer, as they are sure to 
set up diarrhcea that may go on for some time, especially if unreason- 
able quantities of fruit be indulged in. Fruit in itself is laxative in 
its effects, and though beneficial, as before borne out, if not taken in 
excess, will with some people, when more is taken than should be, 
set up persistent and troublesome irritation throughout the digestive 
tract. This was one of the evils attending the “grape cure,” so 
much in vogue a few years ago. 

In every well-appointed household, dinner is unquestionably the 
most important meal of the day, and a fashion in regard to this has 
lately crept into use, which is neither physiologically correct nor 
conducive to its enjoyment. I refer to the custom now prevalent of 
commencing dinner with some anchovy toast, caviare, or sardines on 
bread and butter, or some other savoury of a like nature. The proper 
commencement of dinner should be the old-fashioned dish of good 
soup, and for this reason : that it is necessary that the first food taken 
at dinner should be quickly absorbed, so as to stimulate the nervous 
system and give tone to the stomach. In this way the appetite is 
stimulated and the sense of taste made more keen. Nothing acts so 
beneficially for this purpose as a small quantity of good soup. The 
more important adjuncts are, of course, pleasant surroundings and 
cheerful companionship. 

Contrast the exhilarating effect, say, of a dinner at the “ Grand,” 
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at Brighton, under the superintendence of its accomplished and 
obliging manager —with the open sea, and ever varying kaleidoscope 
of life to gaze at—with the same dinner in a dull country hotel. 
Addison says, “ Health and cheerfulness mutually beget each other.” 
They undoubtedly do. 

To maintain life at its highest standard and for the longest period 
should be the aim of every individual, and this can only be done by 
adapting our food to the requirements of the system and the time of 
the year. Ifthe body is properly nourished, disease will not attack 
it ; and if it does, will get no foothold. It is like an impregnable 
fortress, it may be assaulted, but it cannot be taken. 

But to get the economy into this state of perfection, it must be 
remembered that no more food should be taken than wi:l be con- 
sumed in the operations of life, and no more stimulant than the 
amount previously indicated, so that no surplus of either shall remain 
in the body in the shape of excess of fat, or as waste, in the form of 
gout poison or acidity. 

“ Gluttony,” says an old writer, “kills more than the sword.” On 
the other hand, there is no reason why food should not be made as 
palatable as possible—in fact, the more palatable it is, the better. It 
is not excess in variety of food that is injurious, but excess in 
quantity. 

N. E. YORKE DAVIES. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


THE FORESTERS. 


HE event of the month has been not an acted play but a 
published play, Lord Tennyson’s “The Foresters.” ‘The 
Foresters ” cannot, so far as we are concerned, be called an acted 
play. It was brought out with great success at Daly’s Theatre, 
with Miss Agnes Rehan in the principal part ; but Daly’s Theatre is 
some three thousand miles away, and we have not arrived at that 
degree of international sympathy when a play produced in New York 
will seem the same to us as a play produced in London. On the 
day of the American production there was, it is true, a weird per- 
formance of “The Foresters” given on the stage of the Lyceum 
Theatre, given in obedience to a somewhat eccentric law to secure 
Lord Tennyson’s dramatic copyright inthis country. But a scratch 
performance such as that, however it might serve technically to be 
called a performance of Lord Tennyson’s play, could not seriously 
be considered as either a public or an artistic performance. Now, 
however, we have the text of Lord Tennyson’s pastoral before us, 
and everyone interested in English poetic drama will be sure to 
read it, curious to learn if indeed our poetic drama has been en- 
riched by a new masterpicce. 

For myself, I can only say that I have found “The Foresters” 
deeply disappointing. All who speak the English speech owe so 
much to Lord Tennyson for the splendid gifts he has given to 
English literature that it seems almost ungracious to take this latest 
gift otherwise than with enthusiasm, or if enthusiasm be impossible, 
then, at least, in respectful silence. But if enthusiasm is impossible 
silence would scarcely be honest. Lord Tennyson has chosen to 
take a great English legend and make it the subject of his play ; 
he has chosen to give his play to the world, both on the stage in 
another continent and in book form in his own country, and the event 
is of too much magnitude to be received in decorous silence by those 
who are unabie to swell the chorus of praise, the chorus of praise 
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that has been pitched so very high. The world has been told again 
and again that “The Foresters ” is a pastoral worthy to be named in 
the same breath with our ideal English pastoral, with—“ As You Like 
It.” Flattery of a great poet never went further or fared worse. 
Were “The Foresters” a far finer play than it is it would still lie 
wide apart from the almost perfect beauty of Shakespeare’s wood- 
land comedy. It is not by comparison with such ideal standards 
that we shall arrive at a fair estimate of the value of the Laureate’s 
latest contribution to dramatic literature. More modest comparisons 
will serve the turn. 

The legend of Robin Hood has naturally been a tempting legend 
to many poets, to many writers of romance. The exquisite body of 
ballads which enshrine his deeds, and the deeds of his doughty 
following, have fired writer after writer with the desire of making 
Robin Hood live in fiction or on the stage. We know from one of 
the most delightful confessions in the delightful “ Memories and 
Portraits ” of Mr. Louis Stevenson that he was spurred in his youth 
with the ambition to make Robin Hood the hero of an epic poem 
to be composed after the wedded models of Mr. William Morris and 
John Keats. One would like to be allowed to glance at that epic ; 
but it is, doubtless, long since committed to the flames, vanished 
into air along with those Voces Fide/ium which were at another time 
the dream of the author of “ Prince Otto.” I think Pierce Egan 
wrote a book about Robin Hood, a book which used to appear from 
time to time in weekly numbers, to the infinite delight of the buyer 
of penny dreadfuls. I know that in the list, the lengthy list, of 
romances that carry the colours of Dumas the elder, there is one 
which deals with the doings of Robin Hood and the outlaws of 
Sherwood Forest. It is not one of the great man’s masterpieces ; 
it ranks rather with the “ Vicaire d’Ashburnham” than with the 
books of the Valois or the revolutionary cycle. It does not breathe 
the balsamic odour of the greenwood ; it is not noisy with the sing- 
ing of the small birds. 

What is true of Dumas’s romance is true of Lord Tennyson’s 
play. In point of fact the figures in “ The Foresters ” are wooden 
figures, and move their joints with a woeful creaking. If some of 
the lyrics are graceful they are said to date from old days ; and 
there is no lyric from first to last as faultlessly beautiful as one of 
Ben Jonson’s in the “ Sad Shepherd,” that which begins— 

Though I am young and cannot tell 
Either what death or love is well. 
There are some fine moments in the blank of verse ringing echoes of 
VOL, CCLXXII, NO, 1937. NN 
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the brave old Tennysonian manner; but here again comparison 
with the two Elizabethan plays on Robin Hood are to the harm of the 
latter-day singer. No love passage between the Laureate’s Robin and 
Marian can compare for fresh, sweet passion with those in which 
Jonson’s woodman woos his huntress love. Nor can the statelier 
passages overcrow that glowing speech of Leicester’s in Chettle and 
Munday’s “ Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon ”: 

I swear he wan rich Cyprus with his sword, 

And thence, more glorious than the guide of Greece, 

That brought us so huge a fleet to Tenedos, 

He sailed along the Mediterranean Sea, 

Where on a sun-bright morning he did meet 

The warlike Soldan’s well-prepared fleet. 

Oh, still, methinks, I see King Richard stand, 

In his gilt armour, stained with pagans’ blood, 

Upon a galley’s prow like war’s fierce god, 

And on his crest a crucifix of gold. 

Oh, that day’s honour can be never told! 


There is a splendid quality of strength in these lines, the strength of 
that May morning of English dramatic poetry which is not to be 
found in “ The Foresters.” But its worst, its weakest part is in 
its humour, in the talk of Friar Tuck, of Little John, of all the merry 
men whose names are so dear, and who seem so unfamiliar, and even 
so foolish, in this most unpastoral pastoral. The Laureate’s outlaws 
will not stand for a second by the side of Peacock’s outlaws, still less 
by the side of Scott’s outlaws. Gratitude to Tennyson for the rare 
gifts he has given with royal generosity for two generations is not 
increased by any sense of gratitude for “‘ The Foresters.” 


THE Lyrics In “ THE FORESTERS.” 


NDOUBTEDLY the best things in the book are its lyrics. 

Whatever period of the poet’s life they belong to they have 

fine stuff in them, and a delightful little anthology might be gathered 
from them. Take, for instance, the swing of the foresters’ song : 


I. 
There is no land like England, 
Whate’er the light of day be; 
There are no hearts like English hearts, 
Such hearts of oak as they be ; 
There is no land like England, 
Whate’er the light of day be; 
There are no men like Englishmen, 
So tall and bold as they be! 
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And these will strike for England, 
And man and maid be free 

To foil and spoil the tryant 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 


{I. 
There is no land like England, 
Whate’er the light of day be; 
There are no wives like English wives, 
So fair and chaste as they be; 
There is no land like England, 
Whate’er the light of day be; 
There are no maids like English maids, 
So beautiful as they be. 
And those shall wed with freemen, 
And all their sons be free 
To sing the songs of England 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 


There is the exquisite lullaby which Little John sings to Robin : 


To sleep! to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

To sleep! to sleep! 

Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 

To sleep! to sleep! 

Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past! 
Sleep, happy soul! all life will sleep at last. 

To sleep! to sleep! 


Maid Marian’s song in the first act is delicately humorous, 
daintily pathetic : 


Love flew in at the window 

As Wealth walk’d in at the door. 
** You have come, for you saw Wealth coming,” said I. 
But he fluttered his wings with a sweet little cry, 

** I'll cleave to you rich or poor.” 


Wealth dropped out of the window, 
Poverty crept through the door, 
‘* Well, now you would fain follow Wealth,” said I. 
But Love flutter’d his wings as he gave me the lie! 
*« I cling to you all the more.” 


Very charming too is the song of Scarlet, and the other outlaws 
in Act IIL : 


By all the deer that spring 
Through wood and lawn and ling, 
When all the leaves are green ; 
By arrow and grey goose wing, 
When horn and echo ring, 
We care so much for a king; 
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We care not much for a queen, 
For a queen, for a queen o’ the woods. 


By all the leaves of spring, 

And all the birds that sing ; 

When all the leaves are green ; 

By arrow and by bow string, 

We care so much for a king 

That we would die for a queen, 

For a queen, for a queen o’ the woods. 


Marian has a song in the fourth act, which expresses a quaint 
conceit quaintly : 


The bee buzz’d up in the heat. 
‘*T am faint for your honey, my sweet.” 
The flower said, ‘* Take it, my dear, 
For now is the spring of the year. 
So come, come !”’ 
‘“*Hum!” 
And the bee buzzed down from the heat. 


And the bee buzz'd up in the cold 
When the flower was withered and old. 
** Have you still any honey, my dear?” 
She said, ‘‘ It’s the fall of the year, 
But come, come ?” 
** Hum !” 
And the bee buzzed off in the cold. 


But one of the best of all the lyrics is that sung by Titania over 
the sleeping Robin at the end of the second act : 


Up with you, out of the forest and over the hills and away, 

And over this Robin Hood's bay! 

Up through the light of the seas, by the moon’s long silvery ray, 
To a land where the gay, 

Not an eye to survey, 

In the night, in the day, 

Can have frolic and play. 

Up with you, all of you, out of it, hear and obey ! 


Man lying here alone. 

Moody creature, 

Of a nature 

Stronger, sadder than my own, 
Were I human, were I human, 

I could love you like a woman. 
Man, man, 

You shall wed your Marian! 

She is true and you are true, 
And you love her and she loves you. 
Both be happy, and adieu! 

For ever and for evermore adieu ! 
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An AMERICAN CRITIC. 


F one did but possess the flying trunk of Hans Andersen's story 
or the flying carpet of the Arabian tale, how delightful it would 
have been to flutter across the Atlantic and be present at the first 
night of “ The Foresters” at Daly’s Theatre. To all of us who know 
and love that company of players Mr. William Winter’s account of 
the acting will be an interesting document. 


The characters in this comedy were creatures of flesh and blood to the author, 
and theycome out boldly, therefore, on the stage. Martin Lea is a woman of the 
Rosalind order—handsome, noble, magnanimous, unconventional, passionate in 
nature, but sufficient unto herself, humorous, playful, and radiant with animal 
spirits. Ada Rehan embodied her according to that ideal. The chief exaction 
of the part is simplicity—which yet must not be allowed to degenerate into tame- 
ness, The sweet affection of a daughter for her father, the coyness yet the allure- 
ment of a girl for her lover, the refinement of high birth, the lithe bearing and 
free demeanour of a child of the woods, and the predominant dignity of purity 
and honour—these are the salient attributes of the part. Miss Rehan struck 
the true note at the outset—the note of buoyant health and ready frolic and 
sprightly adventure—and she sustained it evenly and firmly to the last. Every 
eye must have been pleased with the frank, careless, cheerful beauty of her 
presence, and every ear must have been soothed and charmed with her fluent and 
expressive delivery of the verse. In this, as in all of the important representations 
that Miss Rehan has given, the delightful woman-quality is conspicuously pre- 
sent. She can readily impersonate a boy. No actress since Adelaide Neilson 
has done that so well. But the crowning excellence of her art is its expression of 
essential womanhood. Her acting is never trivial, and yet it never obtrudes the 
tedious element of dry intellect. It refreshes, and the spectator is happier for 
having seen her. Many pleasant thoughts were scattered in many minds by her 
performance of Maid Marian, and no one who sees it will ever part with the 
remembrance of it. 

The success of the comedy is largely dependent upon the enchantment that is 
diffused by Marian ; yet the burden of the acting is laid upon Robin. Mr. Drew 
exerted his fine powers with convincing effect. The character is a crystal of 
manliaess, chivalry, and sentiment. Robin is brave, bluff, impetuous, humorous, 
ardent in his feelings, yet not inapt to muse and moralise, devoted to liberty, 
human, affectionate, a faithful friend, and a fearless foe. Mr. Drew would 
naturally make him handsome and picturesque in person. His acting charmed 
by its incessant animation and grace and by its remarkable variety. The per- 
formance disclosed rich reserves of heart and of imagination, and all along its 
course it was marked by a right purpose clearly seen, steadfastly pursued, 
and fulfilled with a refreshing audience of physical vigour and of happy spirits. 

Indeed, the bright tone of the whole presentment—for which Mr. Daly has 
provided scenes of rare loveliness and dresses of charming device and colour—is 
not the least of its triumphant merits. There is not a dark trait in it, and not a 
hint of evil, save what is requisite in a piay as in everything else, to compel 
good. The performance seldom flagged. The cast already given in this journal 
is entirely competent. George Clarke, as King Richard, evinced a just perception 
of that monarch as he lives in romance—the veritable ideal of monumental valour, 
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bluff humour, iron will, and redoubtable prowess—and plainly denoted that he has 
not read Sir Walter Scott in vain; from whom, and from nobody else, King 
Richard Coeur de Lion will always be derived. Charles Wheatleigh imparted 
reality, such as no actor could find it an easy matter to diffuse through such a part, 
to the feeble old knight Sir Richard Lea, with his vacillation between pride and 
love and cupidity and dejection. The piquant Kate fell to Miss Kitty Cheatham, 
who can easily be demure or tantalising, and who always pleases in song. The 
Sheriff of Nottingham was made pompous and comic by Mr. Leclercq, and Tuck, 
and Much and Scarlet were expertly presented by Mr. Eugene Jepson, Mr. Tyrone 
Power, and Mr. Hobart Bosworth. Mr. Gresham was particularly happy in prim 
person of the amiable, unlucky Little John ; and Mr. Craig was adequately 
offensive as the evil-minded Prince John. No character was slighted. The com- 
position of the Fairy Picture is exceedingly beautiful, and Mr. Widmer handled 
with exquisite skill an orchestra of twenty-eight performers and a chorus of forty 
voices. Such a dramatic exposition has scldom been seen on any stage, whether 
abroad or at home, and whoever misses the sight of it will lose a present pleasure 
and a lasting benefit. 


As we read these lines those of us who know the Daly company 
by heart almost feel as if we had been present on that memorable 
evening. 

OTHER Pays. 


Breadwinner” at the Avenue Mr. Calmour endeavoured with 
amazing ill-success to present a serious study of English life of to- 
day. -It was performed for the most part, on the first night, amidst 
the uncontrollable laughter of an audience too much amused to be 
either courteous or generous. In “Chris,” which ran for some five 
matinées at the Vaudeville, Mr. Louis N. Parker showed that he has 
made no advance in the art that he has adopted since the pro- 
duction of “A Bohemian.” Yet the performance was interesting 
for the exceedingly clever acting of Mr. Sant Matthews and the pain- 
fully powerful acting of Mr. Herbert Waring. The worst play of a 
month’s record of bad plays was “The Maelstrom,” at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. ‘The Maelstrom” is a serious play, by a Mr. Mark 
Melford, who has written some funny farces. But no farce could 
be much funnier than “The Maelstrom.” It has been Miss Olga 
Brandon’s misfortune to squander her fine talent upon plays which, 
intended to be powerful and impressive, only succeed in moving the 
spectator to mirth. Theauthor of the “ Maelstrom” acted in his 
own piece, and proved to be as unintentionally humorous in the 
capacity of actor as in the capacity of author. It was a trying 
entertainment, for it is always trying to be forced to smile at work 
which was honestly meant to be serious; but it was unhappily 
laughable, and unhappily it was little else. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 


+ fa other plays the month has been lamentably poor. In “The 

















TABLE TALK. 


MATURIN THE DRAMATIST. 


F ever there was a man of whom it might have been held in the 

words of the negro song, that ‘‘when he died he died all over,” 
I should have supposed it to have been the Rev. Charles Robert 
Maturin. He shone for a while with reflected brightness in the skies 
of London and of Dublin, was caressed, courted, and extravagantly 
eulogised, and then he fell, I should have supposed “like Lucifer, 
never to rise again.” Introduced by Sir Walter Scott, recommended 
to the committee of Drury Lane by Byron, and acted by Kean, his 
“Bertram, or the Castle of St. Aldrobrand,” after being refused in 
Dublin, was given at Drury Lane gth May, 1816, and acted twenty- 
two times, a run then regarded as considerable. It brought its 
author a thousand pounds, was published at the extravagant price, 
for a play, of four shillings and sixpence, and went in the first year 
through seven editions. Maturin, an Irishman by birth, and of 
Huguenot extraction, came to London to look after its interests. 
For a while he was the lion of the literary coteries, and received 
honorary recognition from men of highest intellectual position. He 
could not, however, maintain his place in the empyrean. “Fridolfo,” 
another tragedy, grimmer, if possible, and more terrible than 
“Bertram,” followed at Covent Garden 12th May, 1819, and was 
damned. It will convey an idea of the language of Maturin, then 
held to overflow with imagination, to quote a couple of lines. 
Addressing his mistress, Fridolfo says :— 


Let us lie down on beds of fire together, 
And wallow in fierce ease. 


No better fate had attended “ Manuel,” a third tragedy, produced at 
Drury Lane 8th March, 1817, although Kean had played the hero. 
Maturin accordingly retired to Dublin, and his career as a dramatist 
closed. One other tragedy, “Osmyn,” was in the hands of Kean, who 
however refused to produce it. 
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MATURIN THE NOVELIST. 


SOLITARY triumph not less brilliant than that of “‘ Bertram,” 
A attended Maturin as a novelist. It was in this line that his 
literary career began. Under the pseudonym of Dennis Jasper 
Murphy, he wrote three prose fictions, “ Montorio,” the “ Wild Irish 
Boy,” and the “ Milesian Chief.” For the last named he was paid 
eighty pounds by Colburn. After the failure of his dramatic efforts 
he wrote ‘“ Melmoth the Wanderer,” and found himself once more 
famous. Once more also his reputation faded out, and the author 
subsided into poverty and almost into obscurity. To “ Melmoth,” 
however, has been awarded a distinction denied to “Bertram,” 
seeing that it has been dragged to light and reprinted in three 
volumes for the delectation of the modern novel reader.' What this 
highly pampered and sophisticated being will think of the new meat 
set before him I cannot conjecture. Personally, I own to a sense of 
defeat and disappointment upon reading a work to which was once 
assigned a high position, and which was said to rival “Ossian” in one 
respect and the “ Mysteries of Udolpho” in another. That its gloom 
and terrors, which appalled fair readers of the time of George IV., 
would lose some of their grimness I expected, but I was not prepared 
to find the book so uncouth. In construction it is intolerable, and 
the way in which, as in the “ Arabian Nights,” one story grows out of 
another, and one set of characters in which you have begun to feel 
some interest disappears, is as inartisticasitcan be. Worst fault of all, 
thanks perhaps to the influence of the Huguenot strain in his blood, 
Maturin has made his book polemical, and his object in depicting 
scenes in the Inquisition seems to be as much to attack papistry as to 
amuse his readers. 


“ MELMOTH THE WANDERER.” 


- ELMOTH” isastory resembling “Faust,” but with this differ- 

ence, that Mephistopheles is relegated into the background. 
So cynical and implacable is the new purchaser of satanic gifts that 
he is well able to dispense with the appearances of his great leader. 
Never, surely, was 2 worse bargain made by any experimenter in un- 
blessed occupations. He obtains a Wandering Jew sort of length 
of life, he can bridge distances and slip through stone walls, and he 
is the possessor of burning and baleful eyes. What other gain 
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accrues from his sacrifice of his soul is hard to see. As a new 
Faust he has a Gretchen whom he espouses under most mysterious 
conditions, and the ‘‘ Faust” story is followed in many respects, even 
to the slaughter of Valentine. The narrative, however, neither pleases 
nor greatly impresses, and I doubt whether any human being will again 
wince at its terrors or find his slumbers broken by nightmare visions 
due to its record of atrocities. Its highest quality is a sort of lurid and 
extravagant imagination. Some descriptive scenes are gruesomely 
fine in their way. Balzac or Hood, describing a haunted house, 
might have taken something from Maturin’s picture of the miser’s 
house and garden. There is a scene in Spain through the 
grandiloquence of which penetrates genuine power. ‘The magni- 
ficent remains of two dynasties passed away, the ruins of 
Roman palaces and of Moorish fortresses, were around and above 
him; the dark and heavy thunder-clouds that advanced slowly 
seemed like the shrouds of these spectres of departed greatness ; 
they approached, but did not yet overwhelm or conceal them, 
as if nature herself was for once awed by the power of man; and 
far below, the lovely valley of Valencia blushed and burned in all the 
glory of sunset, like a bride receiving the last glowing kiss of the 
bridegroom before the approach of night.” 


AN ARIOSTO OF CRIME. 


EVER, surely, was a man so over-praised and so over- celebrated 

as Maturin. A picture of him in the Revue des Deux Mondes 

is very striking. My translation of this is somewhat free. “A 
volume might be written on the eccentricities of Maturin. A fine 
dancer, and a lugubrious romancist working @ fraits de plume his 
extraordinary imaginings, dying of hunger, and frequenting ball- 
rooms, man of the world, and haunter of theatre lobbies (homme de 
coulisses), vainglorious, proud, fond of quadrilles, gambling, and 
fishing, the parson has been seen by us in October, by the 
side of a lake, armed with an immense rod and line, and clad like a 
fashionable dancer of London or Dublin in dancing-pumps and silk 
open-work stockings.” Allowing for some exaggeration, the picture 
is probably true. Gustave Planché dwells upon the accentuation of 
life and tricks of style that won him in his day the preposterous 
names of the Ariosto of Crime and the Dante of romancers. 
Among those, meanwhile, whose praise has been collected by 
the editor, figure Balzac, Scott, Thackeray, Baudelaire, and Rossetti. 
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The blood-curdling romance of Maturin, “ Melmoth the Wanderer,” 
was, Mr. W. M. Rossetti tells, at one time his brother’s “supreme 
delight.” Balzac classes Melmoth with the “Don Juan” of 
Molitre, the “Faust” of Goethe, and the “ Manfred” of Byron, as 
grand images traced by the greatest geniuses of Europe, and 
Baudelaire speaks of the grand création satanique du révérend Maturin. 
How much pains were taken by Scott, Byron, and others with the 
irregular and disorderly genius who bids for an aftermath of popu- 
larity, readers of the biographies of the poets well know. A poem, 
“The Universe,” which bore the name of Maturin, is said to have 
been written for him by Mr. Wills, father of Mr. W. G. Wills, 
the dramatist. Choses d'Irlande / 


MARGARET OF NAVARRE. 


T is pleasant to have in a readable and an attractive shape the 
“Memoirs of Margaret of Navarre.”'! No long time after this 
interesting apology saw the light in Paris in 1628, it was translated 
into English by R(obert) C(odrington). The tragic events of which 
it supplies the best and most vivacious chronicle were then sufficiently 
near at hand to stir interest, and the translation went through 
numerous editions. Since then it has slept, and the version just 
issued by Violet Fane, dedicated to the Duc d’Aumale, is only the 
second that has been seen. The last surviving princess of the house 
of Valois, Marguerite, is a profoundly interesting if not wholly satis- 
fying personage, and her book is in the full sense a masterpiece. As 
there were, near the same time, three Marguerites de Valois, two of 
whom became Marguerites de Navarre, and all of whom were conspi- 
cuous, confusion is not easily avoided. Marguerite, sister of Francis I., 
married first the Duc d’Alencon, and then Henri d’Albret, King of 
Navarre. She is the renowned authoress of the “ Heptameron” and 
the “ Marguerite de la Marguerite des princesses,” was the great- 
aunt of the author of the Memoirs, and died in 1549. A second 
Marguerite de Valois, the second daughter of Francis I., married 
Emanuel Philibert, Duc de Savoie, and died in 1574. At her 
nuptial festivities the King of France was mortally wounded in a 
tournament by Gabriel Montgomery, Comte de Lorges. Lastly comes 
Marguerite de Valois, the writer of these memoirs, the daughter of 
Henri II. and Catherine de’ Medici, the sister of Francis II., Charles 
IX., and Henri III., and of the Duc d’Alencon, who was a suitor to 
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our Queen Elizabeth. Her marriage was more tragic and sorrowful 
than that even of the second Marguerite, since her espousal of Henri 
de Navarre, afterwards Henri IV., was the means of attracting to the 
court the Huguenot noblemen who were sacrificed in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. How completely mixed have been these 
Marguerites is shown by the new translator, who points out that 
Dibdin even, in his “ Library Companion,” assigns to the author 
or compiler of the Heptameron, the memoirs of the last Princess 
of Valois. 


Her Memoirs. 


O far as regards the light they cast upon domestic life, the 
memoirs are inferior to those of a later date, especially to the 
memoirs by the Duchess of Newcastle of herself and her husband, 
works which in simple pathos and beauty are not easily surpassed. 
As a revelation of royal proceedings and the dangers that surround 
those near to a throne, they are unequalled. A royal journal to-day 
of residence in the Highlands or elsewhere gives no such insight into 
the behind scenes of state existence. Concerning her own escapades 
and herall but unprecedented number of lovers, Marguerite is discreetly 
silent. No one would judge from the volume that she had allowed 
her favours to any, still less that at the moment when she espoused 
Henri de Navarre, she was the mistress of the Duc de Guise. That 
she®was herself strongly opposed to what she calls Huguenoterie, she 
is at no pains to hide. It seems probable, indeed, that her own 
quietly {exercised influence did as much by weaning away from 
Protestantism distinguished supporters, as did the more open and 
murderous proceedings of her mother and her brothers. The Duc 
d’Anjou, afterwards Henri IIL, used to throw into the fire her Book 
of Hours, and substitute Huguenot hymns. It may be added 
that Marguerite is credited by Brantéme and others with the posses- 
sion of marvellous beauty, that she retained her lovers until late in 
life, and that though the scandal of the day taxed her with assassination 
as well as with more pardonable offences, she died in the odour of 
popularity, if not in that of sanctity. 


An INCIDENT OF SAINT BARTHOLOMEW. 


PICTURE of the massacre of St. Bartholomewfrom an observer 

will be welcome to my readers. The introduction of the 

King of Navarre, arriving with “ eight hundred gentlemen all dressed 
in black,” strikes a sufficiently ominous note of preparation. Of the 
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projected murders Marguerite declares that she had no knowledge, 
though something said by her sister inspired her with vague terror. 
At length she fell asleep, when “there came a man thumping with 
his hands and feet at the door and screaming ‘Navarre! 
Navarre!’ My nurse thinking that it was the king, my husband, 
ran quickly tothe door. It turned ovt to be a gentleman called 
Monsieur de Tejan, who had a sword-cut on the elbow and a 
halberd wound in the arm, and who was still pursued by four 
archers, who all rushed into my room after him. He, seeking to 
save himself, threw himself on my bed. I, feeling that the man had 
hold of me, flung myself out of it, and he after me, still clasping me 
round the body. This man was a total stranger to me, and I did 
not know whether he came there to insult me, or whether the 
archers were against him or against me. We were both of us 
screaming, and one was just as much alarmed as the other. At last 
God willed that Monsieur de Nancay, captain of the guards, should 
come upon the scene, who, perceiving me in this plight, could not 
refrain from laughing in spite of the compassion he felt for me. He 
was very angry with the archers for their indiscretion, packed them 
off and granted me the life of the poor man who was clinging to 
me, and whom I caused to be put to bed and to have his wounds 
dressed in my closet, where he remained until he was quite recovered.” 
How startlingly vivid and true is all this. (The memoirs of Mar- 
guerite abound with similar pictures. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





